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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Ir has, of late years, become unmistakeably manifest, that in what are 
called c lize d countries, the real progress of the human race is confined 
almost entirely to a sm: I portion of the population. In precisely those 
countries which boast most of their refinement, and display the greatest 
wealth and power, exists the greatest ignorance and misery, and these 
affect the largest portion of the people. This arises from the aggressive 
nature of accumulated capital, the power of which is fearfully great, 
and against which production has no protection. The prodigious power 
of compound interest is well known, and when demonstrated by Dr. 
Price, at the close of the last century, was seized upon by Mr. Pitt, as 
the instrument which wads to overcome the National Debt. It was shown, 
that a penny, put at compound interest at the birth of the Saviour, would, 
in 1775, have equalled in value a mass of gold 1,800 times the weight of 
the globe. The vast lever of geometrical progression, which had so long 
and so severely pressed upon debtors, he determined to employ against 
creditors, and would have succeeded, but for the subsequent enormous 
expenditure incurred for war purposes. Sinking funds, on the principle 
of compound interest, are now est: iblished in many of the states, and the 
extinguishment of debt by their operation is mi ithematic ally demonstrated, 
Realized capital in the hands of individuals ts always at compound 
interest, and carefully employed, with all the skill and perseverance of 
its shrewd possessors, is continually eating into the national production at 
the expense of the producer. = hus, in the United States, if we estimate 
that there are $300,000,000 at interest, at 6 per cent., the product will be 
$18,000,000. This sum represents what is paid by producers of wealth 
to owners of capital. If one-half of this is reinvested, then labor pays 
$270,000 interest for the use of what it had produced the year before, 
Production cannot keep pace with this enormous progress of capital ; 
and the pressure upon industry increases annually with the increase of 
wealth. 

Hence, although the greater the amount of realized capital in a country, 
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the aid of laws, confiscated to the service of the few. It is, no doubt, 
the case frequently, that a frugal and skilful workman will, by saving his 
small gains, accumulate a fund which will enable him, in time, to employ 
others less provident and skilful than himself. As soon as he is able to do 


this his gains increase, because each of those whom he employs will pro- 
duce more for him than the amount of capital he outlays for wages 
and materials, but in so doing he dissipates no part of the aggregate 


but under his guidance no 


wealth; that is to say, all capit il is consumed, 
reer amount. On 


capital will be consumed unless in the production of a la 
the other hand, the capital consumed by the landlord and stockholder, is 


completely dissipated and abstracted from the aggregate of the national 


wealth. Ireland presents a remarkable example of the destitution to 
which a people, naturaliy industrious and inhabiting a most fertile soil, 
may be reduced, by the constant absorption of the proceeds of their labor 
in the shape of rent, which is expended in unproductive employments. 
It is the pol icy of the En: elish to ascribe the evils that afflict Ireland to 
the idle ness of he i pe ople. This charge is made on the same principle 
on which persons were formerly imprisoned for debt. The man who owed 
mouey was locked up in a close cel! until he earned the money to pay. 
The whole of Ireland’s capital is dissipated in unproductive employments, 
and then the destitute laborers are charged with idleness! In the last 
fifty years, at least 1,500,000 of [rish have settled in the United States ; 
and the exemplary industry of them and their descendants, making at least 
3,000,000, gives the lie to their former oppressors. It is manifestly the case, 
that if the large sums extracted annually from Ireland had remained in 
the hands of the producers, the native industry would have been devel- 
oped, and the aggregate wealth of the nation would have equalled that 
of any other. The public mind of Europe has begun dimly to discern 
the cause of the eevil, and busy minds are groping in the dark, seeking 
the path which the ray of truth 1s not yet sufliciently strong to illumine. 

In the United States, from the first settlement of the country, the associ- 
ative principle, in its practical and correct sense, has been strongly de- 
veloped, and is each year progressive, producing new and more effective 
combinations and more satisfactory results. It has however to contend with 
the growing evil of swelling capital and more exorbitant rents. ‘The very 
prosperity which the associative principle, under our free institutions, de- 
velopes, enhances the rent of lands and swells the number of non-produ- 
cing consumers, as well as their demands upon the proceeds of labor. 
This manifests itself %n the inc reasing pover rty Bre the lower class of citi- 
zens and in the splendor of the rich. A few years since a colonist, with 
£500 capital, was thought rich, while few persons really destitute could 
be found. Fortunes of $1,000,000 are now not rare, and some reach 
$20,000,000, while thousands of starving beggars throng the streets 
and crowd the public charities. In France many theories of reform 
have been projected as a remedy for existing abuses; but all these are 
the emanations of feeble and inexperienced minds, brought up under the 
licentious immorality and irreligion that, distinguishing with infamy the 
court of Louis X V., descended through all ranks, until, at the revolution 
of 1793, republicanism was smothered amid the demoralization of the 
people. Against this demoralization republicanism has vainly struggled 
to the present time, and has again been defeated, because identified with 
infidelity, bad faith, and licentiousness of all kinds. Republicanism can 
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exist only amid a virtuous people. History shows that demoralization 
universally preceded the loss of liberty. How then, in our day, can 
barefaced infidelity, the wildest licentiousness, and the most infamous 
treachery, be suppose d to contain the germs of the republican virtues ? 

Two sound principles have, however, been enunciated amid the filth and 
follies of the French reformers. These have been so closely interwoven with 
the absurd and wicked dogmas of all branches of the socialists, as to have 
been regarded with peculiar horror even by those who have human pro- 
gress most at heart. So infamous are the men, and so exaggerated and 
bombastic their blasphemous language, that the plainest and soundest prin- 
ciples, enunciated by them, have an aspect that inspires horror, and re pulses 
the inquirer by the hideousness that surrounds them. +The declaration of 
the French socialists of the drozt au travail, or “ right to labor,” that is, of 
an obligation on society to find work and wages for all persons willing and 
able to work, who cannot procure employment for themselves, was of this 
nature Che right of all to labor for sustenance is the most manifest of 
moral truths, and yet the revolting immorality of the socialists, and the 
hideous licentiousness with which they connected this indisputable right, 
caused it to perish for the moment. ‘The system of “ riding” bills, or 
passing an obnoxious measure by connecting it with one of imperative 
necessity, is well known to most of our legislators, and this seems to 
have been the tactics of the socialists. They put forward an obvious prin- 
ciple which, when seized and dragged forward by public opinion, is fol- 
lowed by a long train of imptous and disgusting propositions, 

It follows from our previous propositions that if capital, through the agen- 
cy of rents, interest, and taxes, is diverted unjustly from the maintenance of 
productive labor, and made to pamper the luxury of a few in unproductive 
employments, that labor has a right to complain, and to insist that it shall 
be restored to its legitimate purpose of supporting labor. So just and 

to labor,” that, after ages of experiment, it finally 
forced itself upon the British government in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
for two centuries and @ half the statutes of England have recognised the 


‘right to labor,” and of the obligation of the government to find employ 
or sustenance for all who ipply. Under this system, ®45,000,000 are ex- 
pended annually in 15,000 parishes, in support of ;poor and in wages for 
those who can work. The provisional government of France in February, 
1848, simply copied this poor law principle which had existed 250 years in 
Eng ind, ind recogni: dit sa principle. Yet It rous d the indign ition 
ind contempt of almost | classes in all countries, simp from the extraor- 
dinary | dangerous results that the socialists sought to draw from it, and 
tn ‘ ise W ais a i€ ted in 1 ‘ (Con Litué it Asse mv vy, 096 to Is7. A long 
Cc irse o vad rovernment in Ir nce ! d reduced y ist numbers to beggary. 
Si causes had produced similar results in Ireland. In Encland, as we 
have said, the operation of the ‘ right to labor,” at an expense of $45,000, 
O00, covered upthe evil. The English government, however, eunployed 
740,000 Ir 1 public works, 1S =4 00 in time of 
famine, and the provisiot li o ernimen f France, in time of volution, em- 
ployed 200,000 in a similar manner, at an expense of $25,000,000. 
', - were temporary examp of that system which has for cé nturies 
prevailed in England.* It inay be interesting here to sketch the progress 
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,000, and the expense per annum £435,000. 
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This evil, though an attempt was made to remedy it in this statute, by 
making the parish from which the party went, liab le to maintain him, if 
necessary, where he might reside, and numerous other atte inpts had been 
made with the same object, remained in full operation until thepassing 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act; and is only now in course of reduc- 
tion by aid afforded under that act to the migration of laborers to places 
where their labor is wanted, and where the increase of manufactures 
would ceaploy more hands. 

In 1723 a new principle was introduced, by enabling parishes to pro- 
vide a workhouse, where the pauper could receive wages for aah which, 
if he refused, he was not entitled to relief. The administration of the law 
was placed in the hands of guardians, elected annually by the rate payers. 
An able English writer remarks: 


“ These principles seem to have taken a strong hold on the public mind, and 
at length to have led toa very general belief, that by a combination of several 
parishes, and a covcentration of their pvor in one large building, the paupers 
might, if systematically employed, be not only better and more economically 
kept, but mig 
rately propounded by a member of parliament named Gilbert, who seems to 
have procured a great number of adherents. He at length brought in the act, 
22 Geo. 3, c. 83. 1 (1782.) known as ‘ Gilbert’s Act.’ which, although it does not 

openly profess the speculative views of its promoters, carries much internal evi- 


ht even be made profitable This visionary scheme was elabo- 


de nee of the design in which it originated, and departs so widely from the sound 
principles of the statute of Eliz., and of the 9 Geo. 1, c. 7., that instead of ren- 
de ring 


the workhouse a means of employing able-bodied paupers, and thereby 
deterring them from habits of pauperism by rendering their state less eligible 
than one of independence, it reverses the principle, and in fact provides, that the 
able-bodied shall not be required to enter the house, and proceeds to the absurd 
extent of throwing on the guardian the duty of finding work near their own 
house for such applicants as profess to be able and willing to labor, but are una- 
ble to get employ ment, and of making up any supposed deficiency of wages out 
of the poor rates ; thus rendering this class of persons wholly independent of any 
motive to procure or keep work by their good character or conduct, and free 
from all restraint in the mode in which they receive relief, which they are ena- 
bled to demand and receive, as if it were the produce of their independeut 
industry.” 


The policy embodied in Gilbert’s Act was further carried out in 
** East’s Act,’ L815. This was somewhat modified in 1819, by an act 
which enables parishes to take land for the purpose of employing the poor 
in its cultivation. This provision recognises the principles of the older 
and sounder legislation, in as far as it admits thi necessity of setting the 


poor to work; but, as applied in this act, it in fact amounts to nothing 


. 


more than an attempt to render the poor independent of the skill and 
character by which they can alone secure private employment ; for the 
act compels the parish to stand in the situation of a private paymaster; 
while it has n berty to choose the laborers it employs, and is moreover, 
destitute of the means, as it is partly of the motives, to exact a fair return 
for the wages it pays. ‘The provision adverted to, is that which requires 
the church wardens and overseers to pay to such poor persons as they 
may employ, reusonab/e wages for their work ; and gives to their laborers 


és 


such and the like remedies for the recovery of their wages as other 
laborers in husbandry have. 
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The abuses growing out of these laws attracted attention, and an in- 
vestigating committee was appointed in 1832. The evidence collected 
by the commissioners from every district of England and Wales, seemed 
to show, that wherever the expenditure had most increased, there also the 
morals and industry of the laborer had proportionally degenerated ; because, 
in such places, subsistence from the poor rates was more easily obti iined 
than by labtw—=that under such influences his prudence ad thrift were 
discarded; because they could, with the utmost success, only secure for 
him, by present sacrifice of enjoyment, the same future advantages of 
which the parish held out a prospect, without the necessity of any sacri- 
fice, save that of independence; that his sobriety and te mperance were 
thus left without encouragement; and, on the other hi: ind, expose sd to the 
temptations of comparative idleness, and the facilities for the indulgence 
in idleness and intemperance which always accompany the growth of 
pauperism ; his respectability of demeanor was now useless, as respecta- 
bility of character ceased to be relied on as a means of securing employ- 
ment, itself no longer an object of desire; that in the same proportion as 
he become independent of regular industry, did he also become indepen- 
dent or regardless of the comforts of his home, which are indispensable to 
the laborer after a day of toil, but are rarely sought or valued as a change 
after a day spent in idleness or dissipation. It was also observed, that as 
the habit of pauperism increased, the standard of subsistence of the labor 
ers in the district was lowered, the relicf never being sufficient in itself 
to maintain the pauper indepe ual nt of all work ; and yet, by rendering 
him partially so, constantly te mpting him to forego that further portion 
of comfort which was attainable only on the comparative hard terms of 
earning by the sweat of his brow. The standard of the pauper’s subsise 
tence being once lowered, that of the industrious laborcrs, amongst whom 
they lived, and who occasionally felt the effects of their co petition, te ll 
also Where the system prevailed of allowing relief in aid of wages, 
there the operation was immediate, as all the laborers were at onc € pau- 
perised, bets ng equally ¢ rposed to the effects o f a system which left all in- 
dustry, ea a certain point, without its reward, and therefore without 
object. W hile these influ nces were destroying the industry and mori lity 
of the able- odie d laborers, the Aastardy law was holdi ing out encourage- 
ment to female unch istity, 1n ‘te way of a money allowance for each bas- 


tard, which, by its amount, of itself elevated her condition in proportion 


to the number of her spurious offspring, rendering a mother of several 
bastards better off than she would have been as a mother of as many law- 
Jul hildren, and secur ng her a dower which usually tempted some man 
to marry her; while the same law, by subjecting the supposed father to 
punishment, often subjected him, at the woman’s discretion, to the alter- 
native of marriage or a gaol—the former of which was generally chosen 
as the Jeast present evil. Under these influences female chastity had in 
many districts so far ceased to be valued as a virtue, that not only the 
woman herself, but her parents and her husband, seemed where the law 
had its full effect, to have b me indifferent to it. 

The report of the committee resulted in the poor law amendment act 
of 1834, which provides “that no person in England or Wales shall 
be absolutely destitute of the means of subsistence,” essentially recog- 
nising ‘the right to labor.’’ A different system pertains now to Scot- 


land 
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a legal tender, and receivable for all public dues. The Standard Bank 
prepared with this paper money, is to issue it without interest to whom- 
soever applies, conforming to the rules. These are specially, that he is a 


wholesale dealer, and hasin store goods. The bank then ad\ 





ances to him 


in paper money, without interest, the whole amount of his goods at the7r sell- 


, ing prices. As he sells the goods he must replace in the bank the money he re- 
ceives for them. Thisis all the plan in its main principle. Possessorsof houses, 
gold ind silver, and all descriptions of property, are admissible to bank. The i 


result is, that every dollar of paper money will represent a corresponding 


amount of goods. It will be merely a certificate of the existence of those 


; goods, and will go out of existence when they are consumed. This paper 
is measurably convertible into specie, inasmuch as if can procure specie 
; from the bank. It is receivable for all public dues, and may be circu- 
lated as a medium of exchange. It will be remembered, that when the 
Bank of England failed in 1797, the merchants of London, in convention, 
agreed to take its notes as usual, and this public confidence k pt the irre- 
deemable paper afloat for 20 years. The first consequence drawn from this 
plan is, that there would be no interest ; because as now no money is lent 
without security, that security would suffice to obtain the money from the 
standard bank without interest. In the next there would never be a s/agna- 
tron in the demand for goods or labor, because as every man would readily 
command money for the property he possesses, and the money could be ot 
no possible value to keep, he would promptly apply it to the purchase of that 
which he wants, and the production of industry would vays govern the 
demand: that is to say, the more goods there were produced, the more 
would be the demand for others. Labor would aiways be avall ible, be- 
cause it could always realize the object of the laborer 
This plan, as we have stated, was projected in Edinburgh in 1831, and 
has been adopted by many French reformers, of whom the most bold and 
impudent, Proudhon, seized upon it as his own, although it had been 
given to the world eight years before he published his first book, and fif- 
teen before he announced it as his own plan. The views of that person are 
thus described by V. Consider int, the leader of the Fourterists :— ’ 
** Proudhon would leave every one’s property untouched. What he wants, 
; and all he wants, is that id/e c pit il should cease to produce ; in other w 
that he who cultivates the earth should have aux the product of the eart! od 
80 on 
‘* No more debt to capital, under any form whatever. No more rent No 
more toll on circulation paid to this despot under the title of int t ord yunt 
Complete enfranchisement of sonal labo without any o ! rect } re mm 
the state of society. Such. in two words, if I understand it, is e entire sy m 
of Proudhon. ; 
, ‘* The interest of money which was formerly more than a hu ed per cent., 
has fallen to 5, to 4, to 3 It must, then, acco x to Proudhor | the St 
) Simnontans na ] already very iearne lly expla n iN ps yr down uatil it ts 
to zero 
It amounts to just is: that money no longs rod l { 
tl { | is good for nothing | to be exch 1 for ul 
that i ie man ea only live by eating to the er nNosse s 
y when he shall have finished, by going to work: that capit s rt. can receive 
nothing in the workshop of prod iction : society preserves its , its forms, Its 
separation of interests, its incoherence. Each by himself, each for himself; to 


each his rights, except to capital lent. 
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‘* Proudhon pretends that we can come to this in two ways; ‘1. By a finan- 
cial centralization, through a national bank, the capital of which, being furnished 
by all the citizens, and forming a common property, should be productive for 
each person in the ratio of his negociations,—conse quently should be productive 
for nobody; 2. By the creation of a mut cand bank, operating without the inter- 
vention of money :’ two means which, at bottom, are one and the same thing, 
namely, credit founded upon a general association of values. in all this there is 
nothing new, except the extraordinary cons equences which the author draws 
from it.” 


M. Considerant further remarks :— 


* Now, | can easily comprehend the gratuitous exchange (so to say) of pro- 
ducts against products, and the general, mutual and very cheap credit which 
might be realized through Fourier’s system of ‘communal counting- houses,’ or 
‘commercial agencies.’ These agencies, receiving the products, forwarding 
them and selling them on account of the producers, in this way organize veridi- 


cal and « 


lirect commerce, at the same time that, by means of warrants or receipts 
which represent the invariable part of the value of those products, they organize 
mutual credit. I find this much superior to the mere bank of exchange. 
But, I confess, | have not yet been able to comprehend how, in the 
one case or the other, things should so soon lose their value that a Man 


might | e lands for not ng, houses for not/ ng, everylhiing for nothing, as the 
iizen Prvudhon affirms. 1 fancy that the proposition is not an easy one to 
prove; otherwise Prudhon, who is not embarrassed by a trifling difficulty, would 


before now have made it clear to us.” 

The difficulty which M. Considerant encountered is, doubtless, com- 
mon to Proudhon himself, who stole the outline of the plan without un- 
derstanding its principles, and dressed it up in his startling and blas- 
phemous language, the trick of which is to surprise people, and thereby 
gain a reputation for thought, of which he has never given any indications, 

Mr. Proudhon did not separate interest of money from rent of capital ; 
he supposed them identical, and therefore concluded that if money could 
be borrowed without interest, houses could be had for nothing. Now, ac- 
cording to the plaa, if a man owns realized property in the shape of a 
house, and wants money, he goes to the standard bank and procures it 
without interest. As long as his house remains there it is security for 
the money. In the present state of things he would execute a mortgage, 
and obtain the money at interest. The house is capital; the money is 
not capital; it only represents it. If aman has no house he must pay 
rent to the owner of one that he may dwell in it. Thus, the standard 
bank, which Proudhon calls an ‘‘ exchange bank,’’ would do away with 
mortgages, bonds, and promissory notes, but it would not deprive a house 
of its value as capital. ‘his sketch of the views of Mr. Proudhon contains 
all of his productions that ever approximate 2d to any practical utility, and 
this is not his own. It is the essence of what he means by his bombastic 
announcement : ‘Property is robbery.” M. Considerant remarks justly 
of Proudhon :— 


‘ His mind seeks and always finds the form which is the most pee and 
hostile and repulsive of all others. An idea which ig would accept, or treat 
as any uncontrovertible opinion, he arranges, merely by his way of benvhalie 
it, in such a manner as to make you explode like a bomb. His books, his news- 
paper articles, his famous discourses, furnish at every line the proof of this literary 
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be circulated as money, and made receivable for all public dues; each 
individual who receives the notes, to endorse and redeem them in specie 
on presentation. Inasmuch as that all the United States stocks are re- 
deemable in a few years, this, of course, involves the renewal of the debt 
from time to time, to prolong the system. ‘That is to say—the debt is 
now $60,000,000 ; the present issues of bank notes reach $ 100,000,000, 
and to make the proposed currency national and uniform, would require 
an equal amount of stock. All the United States stocks now draw 
$3,600,000 per annum interest, which is paid by industry, in a tax upon 
consemable articles to capital. It is now proposed that capital shall issue 
duplicates of this debt, in the shape of paper m: many to be paid out for 
the produc ts of industry, at a further tax upon labor of $3,600,000. The 
owners of $60,000, 000 stock are thus to draw $7,200,000 per annum 
from industry, because California gold, coined into half-eagles, won't 
answer for money. Such are the schemes of capital. The direct effect 
of an issue of paper credits is to transfer wealth from producers to spe- 
culators ; thus, if this scheme were put into operation, an amount, say 
$40,000,000 of paper, not worth one cent, would be issued to dealers, 
who agree to pay the lenders #2,400,000 per annum. These borrowers 
pay the notes out to farmers and laborers, and receive .herefor $40,000,000 
worth of real wealth, the actual production of labor, which grasps only a 
shadow in exchange. The actual operation is, that labor lends the real 
capital to borrowers, and is itself obliged to pay the interest. ‘The main 
difference between the plan of Mr. Clingman and that of the New-York 
law is, that the former proposes the issues to be the obligations of the 
United States, endorsed by the issuer, while the latter merely causes the 
state officer to register the notes, without incurring responsibility Mr. 
Clingman in short proposes for the United States to issue paper money on 
the security of its own stock, but in such a manner that the borrower 
1eceives the interest. 

While labor is prevented from a free exchange of its products, or is 
continued to be charged with the enormous imposts which capital lays 
upon it, the mere “right to labor”’ 1s of little value. All labor now is for 
the benefit of the capitalist, and the mere right to continue to labor is 
but a poor satisfaction to the destitute. The true right which should be 
enforced is the right of the producer to all the products of his own labor 
This can be insured only by some arrangement by which the laborer 
may promptly dispose of his own surplus wealth and procure that of which 
he stands in need, and at the same time destroy that machinery by which 
a constantly increasing proportion of the whole people is living at free- 
quarters upon the labors of the remainder and worse provided portion. 
We doubt not, that could such a state of affairs be arrived at, there would 
be enough for all, without the necessity, for which some reformers con- 
tend, of placing a restraint upon the capacity of numbers to increase. 
Not a few of those who admit the right to labor, and that every one of the 
living brotherhood of mankind has a moral claim to a place at the table 
provided by the common exertions of the race, deny that any one ha isa 
right to invite additional strangers thereto without the consent of the rest, 
and urge that, if they do, what is consumed by those strangers should be 
deducted from their own share. We appre shend that the earth’s surface 
will produce enough for all who may be born upon it. The only pro- 
1g to insure to every one proper food and clothing before any 


one is allowed to eat the bread of idleness. 
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BAPTISTE REDIVIVUS. 


I was making my toilette rapidly, on Thursday morning, for a visit to 
Girardin, the famous journalist, when some one rapped at my door and 
came in. What was my astonishment, on looking round, to see the 
roguish face of my old servant, Baptiste, whose twinkling eye was 
directed upon me with an expression hard to describe. His hat was in 
his hand, and he saw that my gaze was rising from his face to his uncov- 
ered head. ‘* Ah, mon maitre,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you see me a good deal 
changed in two short years; my head is white, and my limbs a good deal 
less active; but I have had some hard trials since then. I have passed 

P part of the time in prison, and have been dreadfully wounded in several 
street fights.” 

“Well, it has turned out a good deal better than I expected, Baptiste,’’ 
| answered, nota little touched at his altered appearance, ‘‘ for | would have 
wagered, readily, that you were shot last June, if you had not been knocked 
on the head already, in the previous February.” 

‘Why. that might have happened, sir; for in spite of dodging, one is 
sometimes brought up with a round turn; but I missed the affair in June, 
by being thrown in prison last April, and a more shameful outrage was 
never committed.” 

‘“‘] should like to be the judge of that, for your own evidence is rather 
apt to be interested. How came you in the clutches of the law? But, 

tell me, first, what were you about during the revolution of February. 
Had you anything to do with that?” 

Je lecrois bien,” he replied, witha grim smile, ‘‘ and if you had seen 
me at work that day at the Palais Ro. al, you would have been good tes- 
timony that 1 deserved the cross of honor. After I got fairly at it, I don’t 
recollect much, until I found myself the foremost man in the Tuilleries, 
when the first thing I did, was to put up a placard inscribed ‘ mort auz 
valures ;’ and I gave notice to all round, that 1 would run through every 
man I caught stealing.” 

‘* Nothing could be in better taste, Baptiste, though, from what I have 
seen of the French populace, there is no people in the world who, with 

so much provocation, behave so well in the hour of victory. “On that 

very occasion their conduct was sublime. Appointing guards from their 
own body to watch over the Palace and its treasures, the rest of them 
made a holocaust of the Bourbon throne, by taking it in procession to 
the former scene of its disgraceful power, the Place de la Bastile, and 
there condemning it to the flames, It was a great act that—as dramatic 


as it was impressive. Did you see all that?” 

“There was not much done that day that I did’nt have a finger in; 
and I was tired enough at night to sleep soundly ; only I was fighting in 
my dreams all the while, with some infernal garde municipale, or other, 
| who came back to torment me without their heads, for that is the way 
I left most of ’em ; but, en toute.’ 

‘You area savage devil enough, I have no doubt, Maitre Baptiste, 
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when your blood is once up, but I forgive you such massacre when ] 
think of the cause.” 

* Yes, sir, 1 forgive myself for the same reason; and the proof that 
nothing else inspired me is, that I sought no other reward than my con- 
science.” 

“ But how did it happen that, only two months afier that, you should be 
imprisoned by the authorities you created yourself. W hat’ brou ght you 
so soon in Collision with a government of your own manufacture |” 

‘* Why, sir, in less than that, I saw clearly enough that the Provisional 
Government were either fools or knaves; and from my experience of poli- 
ticians, I inclined to the latter opinion. What did Lamartine do, with 
all his fine speeches? before the revolution there was no counting the 
teforms he demanded of Louis Philippe; and when he had it all in bis 
power to give them, what did we get !—plenty of poetry about the tri- 
colored flag, and a polite request to pay 45 centimes more of taxation, 
that the old king would not dared to have required.” 

‘“ There’s no denying, Baptiste, that the Provisional Government was 


either mad, or worse; for instead of se tting honestly to work to take off 


taxes, they turned right round and put more on. The people must hav 
seen at once that they were duped.” 

“Oh, we understood it, sir, perfectly. The moment Lamartine, Mar- 
rast, and the rest got office, and a chance to pay off their debts, what did 
they do, but sell us and all our hopes to the bankers and capitalists. 
They helped themselves to all the honors and emoluments, and then 
handed us the e mpty platter to lick. When we asked them to keep their 
word, and give ws relief, they cried ‘ order, order,’ and when we mur- 


mured and thre atened, they shouted, ‘treason, treason!’ ”’ 


* You make outa strong case against these loud-talking republicans; 
and the contrast betweeu their promises before, and their performances 
after, is broad enough to be amusing, were the subject not too grave to 
laugh at. But there is one thing which you French people ought to see 
clearly by this time—that if you expect reform from the upper classes, 
no matter whether they call themselves republicans, or royalists, you will 
be mistaken. If you expect them to dismiss the army; to disperse 
that vast legion of useless employeés who feed like locusts on the vitals 
of the land; or break down the system of centralization and give more 
independe nce to the provinces, you will be mistaken, | say again.” 

“We know that now, sir, to our cost, and you may depend on it, 
that if we get hold of the government again, and sooner or later, it is sure to 
happen, we will do our own business ourselves, and put no more faith in 
charlatans and rogues. 

** You use very strong language, Baptiste ; but people smarting under 
deep wrongs are not apt to pick their terms. But I must s iy a word for 
some of the provisionals, Louis Blanc, for instance, | know him well, 
and I believe, notwithstanding his wild theories, that he is honest, and 
means well by the people. Ledru Rollin, too, who has been so much 
abused by the aristocratic presses, is the ouly man who set to work in 
earnest to establish the republic on a democratic basis.” 

** That is bien vrais, Monsieur; and if Ledru Rollin had only been let 
alone, we should have had justice. But the moment it was seen what he 
was about, the royalists got up, and shouted him down. No, the Provi- 
sional men had not pluck enough for their task. It may be, they are not 
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such rogues, all of them, as we think sometimes they are; but they dared 
not take the meonopolists by the throat, and choke them into a surrender 
of their unrighteous spoils.” 

‘‘Why, Baptiste, you ought to go to the Assembly—you are quite an 
orator.’’ 

“That is just what I am trying to do, sir. I have an immense number 
of friends amongst the people, and they all urge to me try my luck. I 
might as well go there as another.”’ 

‘‘Good luck to you, Baptiste. I will come and hear your maiden 
speech; but if you will take a friend’s advice, you he ad better try and get 
a more prof it: ible, if not quite so respectable a place.’ 

“] quite agree with you, Monsieur, and that is why I am so enchanted 
to see you in Paris again. I have been hard at work for sometime past, 
but as fast as I climb up, I come down again for want of a little help.” 

* 1 don’t know what good I can do you, Baptiste. But you have not 
told me how you got into prison, with all your chatter.” 

“ Pardon, 1 forgot all about it. Why, the moment I saw how the 
game was gomg, [ made up my mind, as did a good many others besides, 
that the sooner we got rid of the whole batch—” 

* You mean the Provisional Government?” 

“ Exactly, sir—the better for us, Ou revient toujours, a les s premices 
amours; so 1 determined to leave no stone unturned to get the Prince 
Louis ba he to ee I little thought, mon maitre, when I followed you 
to Ham f ears ago, that the day would come so soon, when I should 
have a <¢ a ince to show my devotion to the Prince,” 

“Well, let me hear what famous things you did.” 

“T tried todo a great deal more than I accomplished. Last April ¥ 
endeavored to take advantage of the demonstration then got up, and turn 
it in favor of the Prince. I headed, at least, ten thousand men, who were 
all well disposed, and echoed boldly my cry of ‘ Vive Napoleon.’ But 


they were too much for us, fs gredins, and we had torun. The worst 
of it was, that I was caught, and at the very moment I was a going to 
plaster up a proclamation, declaring Prince Louis First Consul.” 


** Maladroit, why did’nt you tear up the proclamation at once?” 

“ T did better; I chewed it up, and swallowed it in spite of them.” 
“Very well, and so you escaped with a few months imprisonment. 
Your apparent mis woe rtune was on . Lins kiest thing possible, for you would 
have certainly taken part in the affair of June last, and likely have been 
shot. What have you ‘ta ‘en about since ?”’ 

‘T worked like a fanatic for the el: sore of the Prince, and not only 
spent what little money I had, but made away with every article of pro- 
perty that belonged to me in the world, even my father’s old silver watch, 
I printed = distributed more than thirty thousand bulletins, and I doubt 
if any one man, high or low, did more 7 r his cause than myself.” 

‘So old, ane id really sincere a partisan, Baptiste, ce serves some reward, 
and I am sure the Prince is much too generous to have overlooked you 
after his triumph.” 

‘ Voila eee . affai re. Therein you can rentler me a great service, 
The Prince told me, when I saw him at the Hotel du Rhin, before his 
election, that, if he succeeded, he would make me an officer of his private 
police ; and, since he hes gone to the Elysei, I have never been able, by 
hook or crook, to lay eyes on him. There is no possibility of getting 
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near him, and no letter ever reaches him. What! with his secretaries, 
his aides-de-camps, and his valets, you may pray to Peter and Paul in 
vain.” 

‘‘7] mistake your character, mon Ancien Serviteur, if you stop there. 
I shall be curious to see how the matter ends.—Have you managed to get 
hold of nobody ?” 

“Oh, yes; I have seen secretaries, and I don’t know who all. I have 
written to the Ministers and the Chancellerie, but all to no purpose, 
They all put me off, and pack me about my business. But I won’t give 
it up, and I will go on till | see the Prince. If he refuses me, then there 
is the end of it. But I count on a good word from you, my excellent 
master,’’ continued the sly rogue, in his most insinuating tone. 

* Then you reckon without your host, my boy; for, though I wish you 
well, still it isno business of mine. What right have I to interfere ? and 
it would be a great impertinence in me to speak to the Prince on such 
a matter, even if the occasion offered.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the coquen, just as if I had declared the ut- 
most zeal in his behalf. ‘* Notwithstanding all you say, | kaow perfectly 
well, that if a chance occurs, you will give me a lift. You have no ser- 
vant yet,” he asked, changing the subject. 

* No, I have not,” I replied, hesitating. 

‘*It makes no difference in the world, sir, about terms; I am too 
happy to serve you on any conditions. I will be at your orders to- 
morrow morning, at nine o'clock. Good morning, mon bon Maitre.” 
And, before I could say yes, er no, to his presumptuous proposition, he 
was off, and I found myself hampered with this meddlesome, though 
amusing rogue, without my consent being called into question. It is 
astonishing what impudence will effect in this world of ours; and, though 
it is often obliged to give up what it takes by assault, yet quite as often 
it does not. If Baptiste only added to his audacity a little more con- 
sistency of purpose, he would die a Marshal of France, I have no doubt. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE—ODE XXXYVITII. 


THE POET TO HIS YOUNG SLAVE. 


I wate, my child, these Persian luxuries ; 
J hate these garlands, with their linden ties: 
Forbear to seek them in what spot yet glows 


In tardy bloom some ling’ring rose. 


Then simple myrtle, nought beside, I pray, 
Well it becomes thine office, well it may 


My bro adorn, as drinking. | recline 
Beneath this thick and shady vine. 
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THE MOSQUITO KING AND THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


Tue foreign policy of the United States may be well defined to be, the 
policy y of having no policy at all. In the mfancy of the Republic, while 
still it was weak and sore from the travail of its war birth, and too di- 
minutive to wield or wear the arms and armor of a full grown power, its 
guardians adopted for it the prudent maxim, concerning the international 
doing rs of the work 1 at large—to see and know nothing, say and do noth- 
ing, but to attend exclusively to its own business—which business plainly 
was to grow as rapidly as possib le. 

Of this wise policy, the external fruits have been, that we have receiv- 
ed very little harm from the monarchical nations—who, truth to tell, 
have generally well treated the modest and rising young republic that has 
so quietly deported itself—while the internal results are, the building up 
of a nation of some size and considerable strength, and the succe ssfully 
carrying out of the system on which it was starte d. 

Far removed as we have been from the scene of European transac- 
tions, it has not been difficult, with a little selfishness, to act up to our 
plan; like the prudent Brutus, when he also was biding his time, we 
have handsomely played the fool ; and like him too, have in some degree 
earned the name of ** brute,” as, with barely a shudder and a shrug we have 


allowed to pass by us the ery of murder and the smiff of blood, borne 
faintly on the we ne ‘d east wind all the way from Spain, from Greece, 
from Poland, Rome, or Hungary, and then have turned, with renewed 
diligence, to the w ax of “ minding our own business.” None will deny 


that we h: ive most stoically endured all these calamities of other people ; 
nor will it be denied either, that we have ‘‘ minded our own business” 
to some purpose, 

In ‘this long practice, on system, of ignorance concerning foreign 
affairs, we have become quite expert at knowing nothing; indeed, have 
attained a pitch of ignorance that is a little shameful, and for which we 
must sometimes blush, as now we do when suddenly the question is 
asked—what and where is Mc ae a, and who are the Mosquitos ? 

Besides Brutus, there was another classic hero and sage who assumed 
a temporary idiocy from pru lential motives. Ulysses, preferring the 
comforts of a home, with his good wife Penelope, to a chivalric crusade 
for ie rescue of his old flame, Helen, ploughed the barren shore and 
sowed it with fruitless salt gut U lyuee s was compelled to be sane when 
they threw his own child in the plough-share’s way 

It is our child that now lies right before us, and on the shore too; we 
must come to our senses and look about us! 

The sudden up-springing within our territorial limits of a large com- 
munity which must fora good while yet produce nothing but the abundant 
gol 1 of re ady payment, has created a commerce that will not long be al- 
lowed t o find its slow way in a thonsand bottoms, by the tedious six or 
eight months’ voyage around C ipe Horn, when by a short cut it might 
make the trip in four or six weeks, and has precipitated the question of 
intersecting the American isthmus, The vast and speedy returns which 
are promised, have stimulated the keen calculation and efficient action 
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of private enterprise, and so ensured the selection of the most practicable 
and profitable route. Certain American citizens, whose judgment, en- 
ergy, and pecuni iry responsibility need no better voucher than the de Sig- 
nation of ‘*‘ CornNneLius V ANDERSILT and orvers,” having carefully con- 
sidered the various routes, are known to have chosen that which follows 
the river St. Juan and crosses Nicaragua lake, and to have obtained from 
the government of the state of Nicaragua, a grant of way for a ship canal 
or railroad, or both, from the noble port of Juan on the Atlantic to 
the noble port of Realejo on the Pacific, aks Se ible rights and privi- 
leges to assist in their oper: itions, But while the Ameriean public, know- 
ing the characters of the projectors, are confidently meng r to see the 
opening of this new path to commerce at once begun, vig orously prose- 
cuted and speedily ended, suddenly there arises a lion in the path—that 
is to say, a sort of a lion. 

It is Mr. Barclay, the British consul at New-York, who publishes a 
warning notice to the grantees not to attempt their work, inasmuch as it 
would bisect the territory of his majesty the king of the Mosquitos ; and 
that her Britannic Majesty is prepared to protect against al] trespassers 
the soil of the kingdom of Mosquitia. 

How is this ?—Mosquitia, where 1—King, who !—Mosquitos, what?— 
W here ?—who ?—what ?—how ? 

Precisely so; these questions must all be considered and pewere’, 
and the answer given in writing—and that, too, without delay; for, unul 
it is done, an immeasural bly i inportant wo rk must remain at a stand still. 
With the assurance of protection from our, government the projectors 
will at once break ground, in valorous disregard of the pretensions and 
power of his Indian majesty, however pretected ; but without it nothing 
will be done. In California affairs, a year counts as an age. Interests 
that will not admit of delay, the interests of the nation and of its commerce, 


saying nothing of the rights of the gr salons, demand a speedy decision of 


this newly sprung Musquito question, and for that purpose all possible 
light is called for. From the best materisls at hand, something of the 
requisite information will here be attempted to be given. 

From the consal’s proclamation; from a well-written article in the 
Philadelphia North American, purporting to come from one long a resi- 
dent at the scene, and nv doubt an Englishman—and from a Jonger pa- 
per, copied with approval, by the New-York Albion, from the Dublin 
University Magazine, and written by Major Luke Smith O'Connor, a 
friend of the Consul Walker the principal actor in the Musquito affair, 
and possessed of valuable data, are clic ily obtained the grounds and sup- 
porting arguments of the Mosquitian claim, together with many admis- 
sions of important use in controverting it. From such few documents on 
the subject as exist in this country, and from the testimony of intelligent 
persons, natives of, or long residents in Nicaragua, are derived the few 
data needed on the other hand. 

The British Mosquitian claim is briefly this :—‘‘ The whole range, 
from Cape Honduras, near Truxillo, oa the north, to King Buppan, op- 
posite the island Escudo de Veragua (in New-Grenada) on the south, in 
length, and from the ocean to the central ridge of mountains in breadth ;” 
embracing more than hatf of so-called Central America, and measuring 
forty thousand square miles, or nearly as much as England proper, of 
rich and beautiful country, has, from time immemorial, and with small 
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exceptions, continued under the sovereignty of the Mosquito king. The 
Mosquitos, numbering twenty thousand, are an intelligent and warlike 
people, who, by their exceeding prowess, ‘‘rema:n still unconquered, 
still free and unshackled, by the galling yoke of European power,” having 
held at bay, and even crowded back to the mountains, the Spaniards and 
the Spanish race, even from the days of the conquest of Mexico down to 
the liberation of Central America—that this Spanish race, in consequence 
of their inability (though numbering half a million) to wrest any portion 
of this desirable country from these twenty thousand Mosquitos, have be- 
come justly despised by the latter, and received from them the contempt- 
uous epithet of * little breeches,’’ and now are compelled to the humili- 
ation of passively witnessing and envying ‘‘ the advancement and pros- 
perity’’ of Mosquitia. It has of late become the benevolent will and 
pleasure of her Britannic Majesty to take these heroic Mosquitos under 
her protection, (lest, perhaps, in their growing prosperity and advance- 
ment they should prove unable to protect themselves,) and especially to 
watch over and protect their important sea-port of St. Juan, which, 
though the Mosquitos have as yet no need for it, is vastly convenient for 
her Majesty’s subjects. Finally, as the State of Nicaragua has no so- 
yereignty within the wide limits of Mosquitia, the grant to Messrs, Vand- 
erbilt and others is inoperative within the largest portion of the territory 
it purp rts to cover. 

The British writers describe the Mosquitos as being ‘‘ well made, mo- 
derately tall, strong and active, with agreeable figures, high foreheads, 
noses inclined to aqueline, teeth good, eyes bl ck, hair long ayd straight, 
teful, and thirsty for information’ —* excellent 
seamen in their way,” being expert at paddling canoes, and “ attached 
to the ‘ grey eyed’ people, (the English,) of whose justice they entertain 
the most exalted opinion.” In vindication of their claims to the name of 


in tergper docile and gr 


opi 
a warlike nation, it is mentioned, that in former times they aided the 
English at the storming of Omoa, at the attack on Truxillo, and at the 
defence of Balize—that once upon a time, a great while ago, they invaded 
Yucatan, and took Backalar, a ‘‘ stong fortress’ —and finally, that fifty of 
them, jointly w ith the blood-hou ids, served for six months in hunting out 


nd killing the revolted negroes at the close of the Maroon war: the re- 


sunting of which deeds, if it does not make the soul thrill as at the recital 


of Greek heroism, at least causes the flesh to creep, as it revives the 
memory of the aid rendered to the same ‘‘ grey eyes” against ourselves, 
by the Indians of our own border territories. 

Th who controvert these claims, asseverate that they are untrue in 


very important particular, and that Mosquitia, and Mosquitian sove- 
reignty, are but figments of diplomatic imagination stimulated by com- 


mercial interest. 


Waiving, for the present, any inquiries into the ancient condition of 
these Indians, let us look for a moment at Mosquitia as s now is, and 
has been since the inception of British protection, in order that we may 
know what sort of material Great Britain has to work with in her enter- 
prising undertaking of protecting into existence on the Amé rican shore, 
a monarchy for us to recognise and treat with. 


The territory actually occupied by the Mosgnitos, is a strip of coast 
i i i 


i very few miles wide, and reaching from Cape Gracias a Dios down to 


’ 


river sixty miles north of St. Juan. Trusting to the terror of their name, 
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and to the scare-crow effect of the Mosquito flag to preserve the remainder 
of their extensive and desirable territory from the intrusive tread of the ** lit- 
tle breeches,” the lords of all that soil restrict themselves to this narrow strip 
of coast, except when, in the season of turtle striking, they are found strug- 
gling *‘ anywhere all along shore.’’ They do not resort to the interior to cut 
their vast mahogany forest, as that would be unworthy of a warlike race, 
and besides, would be too hard work; nor do they occupy their valuable 
port of St. Juan, probably because a large number of the Spanish race 
have long resided there, whom they extremely dislike to mix with. In 
their fondness for the shore, and their disregard of arable country, they 
resemble the crabs, and seem to need as little territory to flourish upon as 


that crustaceous people. Indeed, when we consider their moderate 





numbers—counting in the whole only four hundred and eighty (480) 

souls—we must wonder how they ever came to assume the sovereignty | 

over, and the trouble of fiercely defending for centuries, an area of forty 

thousand square miles, and feel disposed to liken them to the dog in the ” 

manger, unless we consider that it may have all been providentially or- 

dered, fur the purpose of keeping the land for the benefit of those same 

** grey eyes” that are now cast so longingly upon it, with a considerable 

squinting towards its ultimate absorption into the British Empire. i 
Our admiration for this “ interesting people” must increase, when it | 

is considered how simple have been the weapons with which they have 

protected their country—their implements of war being merely the | 

spear and the bow and arrow; nor have they any forts or batteries, 

walled cities, or ships of war: yet, we should not despise them for this, | 


when it is borne in mind that they have the Spartans for their exem- 
plars; and furthermore, that besides yielding a crop of heroes, fully ade- | 
quate for its defence, the soil of Mosquitia produces prolifically a very 
tall grass in which to hide when an enemy pursues. : 


{> oat . 
besides fr 





ra few yams, they do nor cultivate the soil; and exes pt 


the barter of turtles for rum and a few iron and cloth substitutes for 
their old garments and utensils of skin, stone and wood, they are 
without foreign or d ie stic commerce ; hen co. they build no wharves or } > 
store-houses : they erect no manufactories nor do they construct any 
roads or | ridg ‘. ‘ r apply steam to ny purp se whatever. : 

Although their king is learning the catechism of the Church of 
England, yet the rest of the nation show no disposition to go abroad after 
strange gods, but confine themeelves to deities of native pre duction S, 
such as c ws, serpents, birds, and other beasts ind reptiles with which 


their country abounds, and to whose efficient patronage is doubtless owing 
its ancient vlory and modern greatness and exer ption from intrusion. 


Not havi ig ta ked their memories with catechisms, nor their minds with 


any particular system of bel ef. they are without any est iblished church 
or priesthood ; hence no temples of worship 
Their laws are beautifully simple, an illustration of which is, that each 
Mosquito nay have as many wives, not exceeding twelve, as he can fur- 
. ; } 


nish with a cow apiece: and that the penalty for adultery is the for- 
feiture of a cow, with which an injured husband may easily supply the 
place of a false wife, a custom from which probably we derive the 
idea of a pair of horns as the cuckhold’s crest. How infinitely do they 
surpass inthis respect the less enlightened nations who make so much 


ghis ! and how well doves it show the mild charac- 


fuss about conjugal ri 





A 
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ter of the Mosquitos regarding their domestic relations, in charming 
contrast with their vindictive anger, when assailed in their foreign rela- 
tions. From this simplicity of laws it came that lawyers are dispensed 
with, and with them, court-houses, jails, and whipping-posts. Their 
system of medicine being equally simple, no physicians are needed. 
And so, dispensing with the three “black coats,” there is no use for 
colleges or schools. Not the least benefit from this economy in works 
of architecture and internal improvement, is that Mosquitia has no pub- 
lic debt—none except that national debt of gratitude, under which she 
must forever lie, to the magnanimous British nation that has sent ships 
and guns and men, so far across thie ocean, out of pure love, to protect 
Mosquitia against all the world. 

Spartans as they are in heroism, the Mosquitos outgoes the Spartans 
in domestic economy. A very rude hut, acanoe, a bow and arrow, a 
simple waist cloth, or a shirt, a pot, a bowl, a knife and spoon, a blan- 
ket, a bottle and a cow, comprise all the worldly wealth of a Mcsquito. 

To procure these, and to supply their few animal wants, requires but 
little of their time, leaving to them a large leisure, which they improve 


in the cultivation of the social virtues and domestic pleasures, in medi- 
tation, in reclining on the beach, and reciprocating the kindly office of 
searching in one another’s heads, to exterminate such of their hereditary 


enemies as lurk there—and in slumber. 

Happy people ! 

Alihough they are said to be “‘ thirsty for knowledge,” yet their thirst 

I] quite unquenched, ‘They retain the primitive simplicity of 

their forefathers, and strikingly manifest that simplicity in all their 
dealings with the English agents. Yet before the English are done with 
them, they will learn several things of which they have now no con- 
ception whatever. : 

The claim of personal beauty, high foreheads, and aquiline noses, 
which their friends make for them, must be set down to a defect in grey- 


remains § 


eyed vision, or to the partiality of violent friendship. The Me squitos 
are not handsome; on the contrary, they are confoundedly ugly, having 
features of every shape, and con plexions of every hue, in blotches of 
brownish, greenish, blueish, yellowish, redish, and whitish tinge; nor are 
their forms any handsomer than their faces. 

They are greatly troubled with psora, which they solace with frequent 
tel nd thereby occupy a considerable portion of their spare 


SCraiching 


time. 
Considering all this, it would be difficult to account for the strong 
friendship which Great Britain has conceived for Mosquitia, unless we 
consider also how large and rich a dowry the latter possesses, The 
mode by which the Mosquitos became enamored of the 
however quite so difficult to conceive. The English in their foreign 
| 


intercourse have two methods of making CK ple love them; one is alove 


> prey eyes, is not 


powaer, coupe sed in 


Chine se; the other ts in elixir of love, 
by the general term of ‘‘rum,;’’ and this has been largely administered 
to the Mosquitos, who are very ‘ thirsty” for it, and will drink it in any 
and al] procurable quantities. It is under the influence of this elixir 
that the M Squito becomes ardently uffectionate towards the ‘* orey’ 

| “little breeches,” completely con- 


reat part ¢ f saltpetre, and this was used with the 
pleasant to the taste, and known 


’ 


} ’ : 
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eyes, proudly defiant towards the 
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scious of the power and glory of his ancestors, and of the grandeur of 
medern Mosquitia, valorously loyal towards his king, and then staggers 
in his gait, falls on the sand, and sleeps profoun: lly. 

From this little sketch of this ‘* interesting people,’’ some persons might 
infer that they were merely a handful of armie Ss, ionor ut, naked, ugly, 
dirty, lazy, drunken, vermin-bitten, itch-smitten, contemptible savages, 
incapable of holding the simplest foreign relations, or of possessing 
national entity—even in the absence of any, the slenderest claim to sove- 
reignty by a civilized race occupying contiguous territory—and incapa- 
ble of being protected into sovereignty, or galvanized into nationality, by 
all the power and prestige of Great Britain herself. 

It rather looks so, indeed. 

If this account of their condition be true, or half true, the question is 
ended here, and without the trouble of considering how far the Spanish 
Americans have actually occupied the soil, or on whose banners victory 
has most usually perched in the talked of wars for its domination. 

But is not this account true? and do not the admitted facts sustain it? 

The stories of the former and latter day grandeur of Mosquitia, comes 
from British sources, being derived through the interested medium of 
the mahogany traders and those in their interest, who have had every 
thing to gain from establishing a British protected Mosquitia or terri- 
tory where they had occasion to deal and to reside. 

Waiving the generalities concerning Mosquitian might, majesty and 
domi ‘ion—M squitian beauty, intelligence and thirstiness for kuowledge, 
we wili very briefly give eve ry particular fact in her history contained in 
the articles of both Major O'Connor and the writer in the North Ameri- 
can, and without calling in one fact from the other side, leave it to be 
judged if their own testimony does not destroy the claims the British are 
now makin gf. 

And, preliminarily, let it be observed, that whatever the ancient Mos- 
quitos may have been, before over a half century’s close and continued 
intercourse with the English of (londuras and Blewfields, with its ac- 
companying commerce and consumption of rom, to diminish, enervate, 
de prave and besot them, yet we have only to do with the state of their 
case since eighteen hundred and parte as that is the earliest point to 
which the present British protection can be traced b ick. Considering the 
company they have so long kept, it is pos chleocee ibable—very probable 

—most pro bable, that the Mosquitos now are not the same Mo 4 litos as 
those of former days; for if it were desired to convert just such a race as the 
English claim the Mi squitos to have once been, into just such a handful 
of wretches as they are, on the other hand, claimed now to be, would not 
just such an intercourse have been, of all other conceivable modes, the 
very way to have done it? All experience, whether recorded in ‘‘ the 
course of empire” or ‘the drunkard’s progress,” teaches this—nay, 
teaches that such a consequence must inevitably have followed such a 
cause 

The facts alleged by the British writers, that have been alluded to, are, 
briefly, but substantially stated, these : 

In very early times the buccaneers fraternized with the Musquitos, 
1 


who, oy on the coast where they 


to cone as itafterwards became for the English, who succeeded the 
ae ers * the Indians’ affections. 


g inded, it was as desirable for them 
ite 
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As early as the time of Charles the Second, or thereabouts, the Earl 
of Warwick landed on the Mosquito shore, and carried one of the sava- 
ges he found there, to England. It is vaguely mentioned that at or about 
this time, the Mosquitos put themselves under British protection. In 
17 1, or there ibouts, the British built a fort at Black river, on the Mos- 
quito coast, and garrisoned it with a hundred men. In the treaty of 1763, 
England relinquished ‘* her military and federal right over Mosquitia,” 
: treaty, however, the narrator says, she repented of at leisure. Yes, 
very leisurely ; but now, late though it be, we must acknowledge, that in 
her proceedings at St. Juan, she is doing works “ meet for repentance.” 
In 1780, there then being war between England and Spain, a Spanish 
force visited the remaining English settlement at Black River and broke 
it up, ‘ overwhelming the feeble force that could oppose them,” and de- 
stroying erections and plantations, In 1782, learning that thirty men 
were in garrison at the same place, the Spanish marched upon it an army 
of two thousand eight hundred and fifty men, who took possession and 
lelt a garrison of eight hundred—at least, we find that force there five 
months afterwards, when the English in turn invaded Mosquitia, with 
“one hundred and fifty loyal men and eight hundred settlers, negroes and 
ercoles,”’ who ejected the Spaniards “‘ neck and crop from every por- 
tion of Mosquitia, and restored the English settlers to their lands,’— 
In the treaty of 1783 “it was agreed that Mosquitia should remain un- 
der the protection of the English, and partial aid was afforded to the 
settlers for the next two years.” But in 1785 the several clauses of this 


whi 


treaty were discussed, ‘‘ and owing,” says Major O’Connor, “ to the rot- 
ten policy of our ministry, or a polite deference to the assumed rights of 
Spain, in July, 1796, it was announced ’’—by treaty probably—* that 
not only was the protection of her ancient ally withdrawn from Mosquitia, 
but that the settlers, after lavishing time, money, industry and constitu- 
tion. were to be aband ned—nay, furthermore, that they must evacuate 
the properties handed down from sire to son, or formed by their own pru- 


dence and perseverance, and quit, for distant climes, the land of their 
birth, their birth-right or adoption. This cruel and unnatural resolution, 
etruck the settlers with indignation and dismay. Spain was now armed 
with full autho ity to resume her usurpation of the Mosquit » country, and 


would, no doubt, exercise a despotic power, and visit with retributive ven- 
geance the opposition, losses and defeat she had sustained only afew months 
before.” The most of the settlers retired. “ A few, however, preferred 
rather trusting to the mercy of the Spaniards than undergo uncalled for 
banishment, and established themselves at Blewfields.” 

In 1825, Fred ric, King of the Mc squits 8, Was crowned by the English 
at Balize. In 1840, he again visited Honduras, and put his mark toa will, 
“ constituting the English superintendent there, and certain commission- 
ers, aregency during the minority of his heir, and guardians to his children 
Princes George, William Clarence, and Alexander, and the Princesses 
Agues and Victoria,” and earnestly entreating that the British Queen, 
“would continue that protection to his heirs and nation which his fore- 
fathers had so long received, and which had preserved the peace and tran- 


qu llitv of his dominions.” 
The Major goes on to add: ‘* The patronage and protection so earnestly 
entreated by the deceased king, were feebly and fitfully bestowed on his 


son. The political position and commercial advancement of Mosquitia 
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continued at a low ebb among other nations until 1844, when a new light 
dispersed the shadow that hung over her.’ \n the spring of that year 
Patrick Walker, Esq., was appointed British consul-general, and agent 
at ‘the Mosquito shore.’ He went to Blewfields and found the inei- 
pient king “ without an establishment, suite, or attendents—a kind of 
Punch and Judy majesty, brought out on particular occasions only, but 
generally employe “din offi tes degrading to the little personage in whose 
veins flowed the royal blood of free and. unconquered sovereigns, tracea- 
ble for full three centuries and more.” He was taken to Balize, and 
crowned on the 23th of April, 1845; remained there two months, end 
then returned to Blewfields. He was at this time fifteen years old. 

At the port of St. Juan, the people of Nicaragua had established 
themselves, ” vnp sing harbour due $, &c. , on all vesse ls trading there oe 


Tn the autumn of 1847, a Frenchman, whose son was imprisoned by — 
Nicaraguan authorities there, requested the aid ¢ isul Walker, 
Bl wh Ids, for his release, W ilker ‘“‘ wrote a sieri nd letter.’ ; T es 


commandant, meanwhile, released the prisoner, but in his reply, refused 
to recognize the Mosquito flag. In consequence, Consul Welker and 
the king came to St. Juan in October, 1847, in the British frigate 
Alarm, landed a boat’s crew, who hauled down the Nicaraguan flag, 
and -hoisted that of Mosquitia in its place. ame rc then fireda 
salute, and departed. In December, 1847, Walker returned in a war- 
steamer, and installed at St. Juan Major odes yn as governor, Com- 
mander Little as port captain, and Captain Dixon as town-major, and 
then departing, left these three white Mosquitian officials to their — 
which was, as there were no forces to guard, nor Mosquitos to bac k the 

pretensions, to be immediately thrown into prison, while the Mosquitian 
flag again suffered Aaseeniats n—a result, probably well foreseen. On 
the 16th of January, I848, the British war-steamer Vixen appeared off 
St. Juan, and her commander demanded an apology 
The Vixen departed, to return, however, on the [2th of February, in 
company with the Alarm, bringing oe pany of soldiers. Two hun- 





logy, which was refused, 


dred and Sixty men landed, stormed, ar rapture ‘d the fort of Ser piq lie 
Here we have a/l the data of the rit h Mosquitian connexion fairly 
stated from the British ap ogists themselves ; and now, keeping in mind 


the claims of Mos oo 1's Immemorial and continued adverse sovereignty 
in connexion with these facts, conceded by those who make that claim— 
stil these facts, too, embracing a// the history of the connexion which 
they think proper to put forward, how do the positive and particular 
of the data sustain the vague and the general of the claim? 

Now, then: In 1780, when the Spaniards invaded Mosquitia, and 
destr ryed the English settlement at Black River, *‘ overwhelming the 
feeble force that could oppose them,” where were the Mosquitos? And 
in 1782, when they marched near three thousand troops upon 
the same settlement, traversing all parts of Mosquitia, where were the 
Mosquitos? And while, during five months that followed, eight hun- 
dred of these troops held possession of the post right in the heart of 
Mosquitia, where were the Mosquitos, and what were they about?) And 
when this garrison was conquered by a force of 150 English soldiers, with 
809 auxiliaries, consisting of ‘ settlers, negroes, and creoles,” where 


were those indomitable bow and arrow shooters? and why did not their 


names appear onthe muster roll?) And when, in 1796, upon the British 
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government’s abandoning all claim to the country, either as holder or pro- 
tector, why did most of the settlers abandon their Mos — posses- 
sions 1—why did they feel such dismay at the withdrawal of pro tection 
from home 1—were they not on Mosquitia’s “ free and une onan red soil,’ 

secure in the plighted faith of those ancient and indomitable allies, with 
the broad blanket of Mosquitian protection for their safe guard ? ? Why 
did those’ who went, go quaking at the thought of Spanish ‘* retri- 
butive vengeance,” while those who remained ‘trusted to the merey of 
the Spaniards ?” And when, long after, and after a lapse of halfa 
century, during which (excepting the crowning of a bare-legged Indian 
at Balize) there had been, in compliance with the treaty, no British inter- 
ference or protection, the Nicaraguan lamb thrust its nose into the stream 
where another beast wanted to drink, a descent was made on St. Juan 
by a boat’s crew from the frigate Alarm, a flag raised, and a salute 
fired—when soon afterwards, the three M squitian officials there were 
thrown in prison, and their flag trampled in the dust—and when, later 
still, 280 men stormed Serapiqui, where were the Mosquitos, and why 
did their forces play no part in these glorious achievements, done under 
their flag, and all for their gain and glory?) And when we find that on 
no one of these occasions did they avail themselves of the rich oppor- 


tunity of showing their might, gratifying thei ‘‘ vindictive hatred” of the 


Spanish race, and earning fame into the bargain, may we not reasonably 
enquire concerning the precise location where so so undly slumbered,. the 
while, the memories of Mosquitia’s ancient renown, ‘and particularly 

t? 


what the shades of the ancestral! Mosq iitos said on the subjee 
As it will do no sort of good to ‘ pause for a reply,” let us go on and 
complete the history with a few facts not narrated in the English accounts, 


* All these things will I give thee, if thou,” &c 


It was after the coronation of the young king that they took him down 
the coast to - him the extent of his dominions, which were pointed 
out as reaching quite to New-Grenada,. On their way back, they 
touched at St. Juan, and demanded of the authorities to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Indian lad. This was of course refused ; and an 
old general who happened it that time to be chief officer of customs at the 
port, got together what few men he could to resist their Jan ling. But 
face of athreat to bombard the town, he desisted, and under cover of the 
moral influence of this threat, an hundred men were landed, who seized 
the old general, and carried him off with them. It is due to the fair 
name of a magnanimous nation to let it be known, that though acting as 
allies to savages, they did not, when they caught their prisoner, adopt 
the savage mode of warfare, and scalp or kill him, but contented them- 
selves with the civilized plan of cheating him. He was confined in irons, 
and stinted to a pint of water and a hard biscuit each meal, until the 
iron had entered well into his soul, and his poor teeth been nearly 
broken out of his head, when they promised hii life and liberty, on 
condition of his signing a document which they had drawn up, im 
English. He unhesitatingly signed it, and was then set on shore hun- 
dreds of miles from his home. The document turned out to be an 
acknowledgment of the independence of Mosquitia, executed by him— 
He was collector of customs-—on behalf of the State of Nicaragua. 
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And now, behold the independence of Mosquitia fully achieved, and 
formally acknowledged. It only remained for her decently and grace- 
fully to take her seat among the nations of the earth, which she ac- 
cordingly did. 

The poor old half-starved collector, who had thus in his sore hunger 
sold his country’s birth-right for something good to eat, found his way 
back to St. Juan, to inform the inhabitants of what he had done. Things 
then went on as has been detailed, down to the storming of Serapiqui, 
which was on the 12th of February, 1848. Following up their success, 
the British forces proceeded up the river, nearly two hundred miles, to 
Grenada, meeting with no opposition from the weak and unprepared 
state, and there had a conference with the government. ‘The result was 
that a stipulation was signed, the substance of which was that while 
refusing to acknowledge any such power as Mosquitia, the Nicaraguan 
government consented that the British forces should temporarily hold 
St. Juan in deposit, until it could be ascertaimed by diplomatic nego- 
ciation with the court of St. James, whether there was Me a lita. and 
if so, whether or not St. Juan belonged to her. The English then 
withdrew, with the exception of a force left in garrison at St. = in 

la order to speedily extricate so rt wrtant a port from this question- 
able custody, and in the confidence of being easily able to show the 
nothingness of Mosquitia and her claims, and in the hope of speedy 
redress from a generous power, Signor Castel Leon was forthwith dis- 
patched to London d ily accredited, and provided with documents to 
prove to the conscie nce-kee pers of England, tha’ the realm of fancy 
called Mosquitia, was non-extant in reality; that the Mosquito Indians 
were merely a wretched remnant of degraded savages, less than five 
hundred in number, whose actual occupation of the soil had never ex- 
tended beyond a narrow strip of poor coast, reaching at the very fur- 
thermost from Cape Gracias a Dios, on the north, to a river sixty miles, 
short of St. Juan, on the south, without practicable ports, low, marshy, 
and undesirable; that the Spanish Americans iva wing never met with 
serious resistance of their dominion from these Indians, nor needed to 


occupy their lands, had not sent armies of conquest to chase them 
] 


through their bogs and creeks; but while appropriating such portion of 


Central America as was useful to them, (with what respect or disrespect 
of Indian titles is not important,) had paid about as much regard to the 
five hundred or twe suaty thousand wages who built then huts, ande icht 
turtle on the wild and profitless Mosquito shore, as her M -are rovern- 
ment pays to the kn wi or unknown tribes of Labrador, or as that of 
the United States does tothe numerous tribes of the fat saith west, whom 
t would disgrace to compare with the poor Mosquitos; that all the 
extensive country between the coast and the mountains, so far as it 
is needed or desirable, was and had long been peaceably occupied 
by the proper population of Ceutral America, whether white, r aa, black, 
or mixed, all as completely ignorant of any claim of tribs or sove- 
reignity over them, on the part of His Mosquitian Majesty, George Augus- 
tus Frederic, as are the Turks of Jerusalem of the dominion of the two 


European monarchs, who take the title of kings of that city, but who had 
couducted themselves as cood (or bad) c1zens ol the states, within 
whose limits they resided, bearing their due portions of the taxes, im- 


posts, impositions, and other public burthens, and suffering their due 
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share in the earthquakes and revolutions to which they are so frequently 
subjected, and so thoroughly accustomed ; ¢hat the valuable port of St. 
Juan de Nicaragua, containing about five hundred inhabitants, had been 
held and occupied by the Nicaraguans from the first settlement of Central 
America without any one Mosquito residing within its walls, or claiming 
dominion there, until, in 1847, they were aroused to the knowledge that 
they had so long been trespassers on the free and unconquered Mos- 
quitian soil, by the descent upon them of Mosquitia’ ’s ally, who then so 
suddenly assumed the benevolent duty of redressing wrongs to which the 
good natured Mosquitos had so long and patiently submitted. That 
the British Consul eho ides to Mos equine, for the first time appointed in 
1844, had always resided at — little setttlement of Blewfields, a place 
occupied by the agents of the mahogany traders of Honduras only, during 
wood chopping season, ee never at St. Juan; and finally that it was 
incredible that even twenty thousand Indians, (even taking the extravagant 
claim of British informants) could have held against the two millions of 
Central America, forty thousand square miles of beautiful ex untry, 
reaching down to New-Grenada, wholly cutting off Nicaragua from the 
Atlantic sea-board, and forcing them westwardly two-thirds of the way to 
the Pacific. 

Castel Leon, so fully prepared with proofs of his righteous cause, and 
as fully confident of a candid hearing from the great government of the 
“ orey ape of whose justice we are told the Mosquitos have so lively 
sense, was furthermore prepared to argue to Lord Palmerston, Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs—chat, to set up against the well known claims of a civi- 
lized state the separate sovereignty of a border tribe of savages, even allow- 
ing them to be all that the En glish claim the Meenalie 8 to be, would es- 
tablish a principle of international law, whose consequences could be 
more easily foreseen than encountered—giving life all over the globe to 
innumerable nationalities to be recognised and treated with, but incapa- 
ble in : theis natures of acting the parts of nations, of of understanding and 
ybserving treaties ; and breaking the well marked boundary lines on the 


map of the world into the uncertain waves of savage ee : that it 


was the high duty of the mistress of the seas to respect the rig of the 
feeble states, and shield them from the agressionsof her wrong-doing 
agents, and that it was for her interest to act fairly in this ¢ , lest she 
should get a bad name in the world; that, inasmuch as sheer enils Atlantic 
port of the Nicaraguans was in an anomal us custody—in a sort of chan- 


cery, under stipulation, which, saving the rights of both parties, left the 
question of its owne rship to the arbitrament and award of the British 
government, to be made on a full hearing of the case—it was highly pro- 
per to give a speedy hearing and decision; and, in case of h tate be- 
ing found in the right, that a prompt restoration be made of the territory 
so held in custodia legis; or that, in case England wanted St. Juan and 
was resolved to have it, that she had only honestly to say so—boldly to 
reach forth her hand and take what could not be withheld, and so sive to 
the plundered nation the poor cons olation of having it openly known 
and plainly understood that they lost their property by irresistible high- 
way robbery, instead of leaving them in return only the stinging, the 
highly unpleasant sensation which always follows being cheated. 

[u fine, our Nicaragua diplomatist was loaded down with proofs, argu- 
ments and persuasions potent to convince the reason and touch the con- 
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science of a hungry bull-dog, and coax the halfgnawed bone from be- 
tween its paws ; but he had to deal with an animal of quite another sort— 


one that is particularly fond of just such nice bits as this very bone of 


contention, and which is never known to relinquish its grasp or retreat 
frdm its prey, except in the face of very heavy artillery indeed, and such 
as is not found in Nicaraguan arsenals. 

‘hus commissioned and prepared, Signor Castel Leon arrived in Lon- 
don, and was admitted to an interview with Lord Palmerston. He opened 
the business, but was suddenly checked by her Majesty’s minister laugh- 
ing in his face, and telling him that the question was already closed! 
Yes, Castel Leon reports that the noble lord did actually laugh in his 
face. True, it was impolite, but then how could it be helped? Minis- 
ters are but men, and some jokes are to good for human nature to resist. 
Why, if Joe, the New-York market loafer, after being entrusted by a fresh 
countryman, just from the verdant banks of the Hudson, with a five dol- 
| 


lar bill, to go and get it changed, should, an hour later, see the victim on 


the same spot, patiently waiting for his change, Joe would have laughed. 
And the famous Confidence Man, if he had been called on by some sim- 
pleton for the restoration of a watch deposited with him a week before, 
on trust and confidence to return it next day, would have laughed, too. 
gut here was an app irently intelligent gentleman, fully accredited as a 


minister, fitted out and sent at much expense by the not wealthy tate 
of Nicaragua, who had come all the way across the ocean on the sublimely 
simple errand of asking of the British Government the restoration of a 


valuable piece of territory of which it already had possession—obtained 
no matter how! 

Signor Caste! Leon is stil! at London. 

The British are still at St. Juan. 

Poor Castel Leon! 

Poor little Nicaragua! 


Great Britain! 


A MADRIGAL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF I a 
By yonder casement as I stood alone 
Early one day, to watch the morning’s dawn, 
Au I i's hbeauteous form | chane’d to Sp} 
As, stretching forth her fingers tipp’d with light, 
To marshal Pheebus on his pathway bright, 


With purple hues she tinged the eastern sky. 
But looking back, | saw my lady fair, 

Bindir 9 in simple knot her g Iden hair: 

And then I eried, * ye deathless deities ; 
‘Oh keep the sun-gilt azure of your skies, 

* Your blazing orbs, your bright Elysian fields, 
‘* Their beauty to terrestrial beauty yields !” 
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FLOGGING IN THE NAVY. 


Part IV.—Susstirures Deratep. 


Our desire, in this Part, is not to dictate a code, but to draw attention 
to the subject of Naval Re-organization and Reform, in a definite and intel- 
ligible manner. Many of the articles we have inserted are of doubtful 
proy priety to our own minds, and hence the whole matter invokes discus- 
sion rather than criticism. 

The form of Col. O’Brien’s ‘suggestions for the improvement of 
American Military Law,” has been adhered to as closely as the differ- 
ences between the land and sea-services would appear to justify. Even his 
language has been used in very many cases, but generally so much modified 
in order to adopt it to our purposes, that an ac knowledgment cannot be 
made by the usual quotation marks, without dis figuring the text. He 
should not be held in any degree responsible, howe: ver, for the spirit of 
the articles to be presented. The method ofthe last section, which 
refers to crimes and their penalties, is that of the British army articles of 
war, and has been selected more for its conciseness than for any essen- 
tial merit considered to be its due. 

Many of Colonel O’Brien’s ‘‘ suggestions” have been for a long time in 
actual operation in the French army or elsewhere, and hence should not 
be regarded in the so much dreaded light of novel innovations. The ra- 
tional discipline of the French military service dates from the downfall of 
monarchy, in 179. The republican of this day may revert with a just 
pride to the characteristic qualities of humanity and justice, contained 
in such articles as the following, which are a part of an ordinance of 
22d September, 1790. Contrasted with the relics of feudality which 
still disgrace our institutions in the government of the American navy, 
they relieve the Assembly of much of that odium which the arrogance of 
conservatism delights to cast upon a body that has done so much for 
human liberty. 


**1. No militatre can be condemned to an afilictive, or infamous punishment, 
except by the judgment of a military or civil tribunal, according to the nature of 
his offence.” 

‘5. Every violation of military law is a punishable offence ; but every fault 
of this kind is not a crime: it becomes so only when accompanied by the grave 
circumstances announced in the law. Faults are punishes ! by the penalties of 
discipline ; crimes only can be punished by afflictive or infamous punishments.’ 

“77. Care will be taken that the pen: alty awarded is not aggravated in its 
execution by any accessory, and that its severity be not added to by the arbi- 
trary will of any man.”* 


Doubtless this liberal movement was regarded, at the time, by the ad- 
herents of ancient custom, as not only subversive of all military propriety, 


* O’Brien’s American Military Law, p. 390. 
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but calculated to destroy the efficiency of the army. he successes of 
Domouriez, Moreau, Napoleon, and his illustrious marshals, have proved, 
what events always prove, the falsity of conservative pre dic tions when 
opposed to en! lightened progress 

In accordance with universal precedent, a distinct set of punishments 
is inserted for officers and privates. True republicanism would mete 
out the same punishment to both; and we venture to prophesy, at the risk 
of being accused of ultraism, thit in the progress of democratic senti- 
ment, ‘to this conclusion we will come at last ;” for if an officer and 
private commit similar acts in violation of the same law, why should the 
one party be subjected to a more degrading punishment than the other ? If 
privates attached the same value to their situations, that officers do to 
their commissions, there would be no difficulty whatever in punishing 
all alike. 

Our suggestions are put in the form of sections and articles, which will 
generally be intelligible without comment. 


Section .—Punishments. 


Art. t. Officers are liable to be punished by—Ist, admonition ; 2d, 
Sand: od, simple arrest; 4th, close arrest; 5th, fines; 6th, sim- 
ple suspension; 7th, full suspension; Sth, reduction; 9th, discharge; 
10th, dismissal; 11th, cashiering; 12th, death. 

Arr. 2. Petty officers and privates are liable to be punished by—Ist, 
admonition ; 2d, reprimand ; 3d, simple arrest; 4th, close arrest; 5th, 
fines; Gth, reduction ; 7th, imprisonment; Sth, discharge; 9th, dismis- 
sal; 10th, cashiering; I1th, death. 

Slight faults of discipline may be punished by demerit marks, on a 
conduct roll, to serve as a basis of classification. 

Arr. 3. Cashiering severs the connexion of the culprit from the 
ni ivy, and ine: ap: icitates him from future e mp y}e »yine nt th ere. 

Arr. 4. Dismissal also severs the connexion of the culprit from the 
navy, but it does not carry with it a permanent future incapacity for the 
service. A private may re-enter three years after being ieminsel |, pro- 
vided he can produce satisfactory testimonials of his good conduct during 
the intermediate period. 

Arr. 5. Discharge strikes the officer or private from the rolls of the 
navy, but, being usually inflicted in consequence of the misfortune of the 
individual (incapacity for instance) rather than his fault, it is never 


disgraceful. On the contrary, it is often honorable, as in the case of 


the expiration of the term of service. 

Arr. 6. The effect of imprisonment is to restore ms culprit to duty 
in the capacity of a convict on board ship. He will be distinguished by 
wearing clothes without ornament. The ssialend of “liberty” is 
withheld from him. He will, as far as practicable, be kept aloof from 
the crew, and employed under the immediate inspection of the officers. 
No one will be sentenced to imprisonment but for crimes of a disgraceful 
character, nor for a longer period than the cruise. A court of inquest 
is authorized to sentence a refractory prisoner to not more than twenty 
lashes, under the same regulations as with the minor punishments to 
other classes. 

Art. 7. The effect of reduction upon an officer is to place him lower 
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in the list of promotion by seniority. In cases of officers who even if 
put at the foot of the list of their grade, would not suffer the punishment 
awarded; such officers will remain at the foot of the list of seniority, 
until the requisite number of officers have been promoted, or appointed 
to their grade, and been placed above them on said list. Reduction, 
applied to a petty officer, or “ picked man,’’ reduces them to the grade 
aud privileges of the crew generally ; and applied to other privates, it 
reduces them to a lower grade, 

Arr. 8. Suspension has the effect of depriving the officer of the right 
to exercise the duties, or wear the uniform of his grade, as long as the 
suspension continues. Simple suspension takes from the officer one-third 
of his pay. Full suspension takes from him two-thirds of his pay, and 
also suspends him from promotion, so that he can neither be promoted to 
a higher grade, nor advanced in his grade a single step nearer the head of 
the list. 

Arr. 9. Fines can only be imposed for specific offences, and their 
amount must be made known before-hand. 

Arr. 10, Close arrest, for an officer, is confinement to his quarters, 
or to any place that may be named, or set aside for the purpose. A rea- 
sonable time may be allowed for exercise. When close arrest is in con- 
sequence of the sentence of a court-martial, it suspends an officer for the 
period for which it continues in force, and all the consequences of full sus- 
pension follow. Close arrest may, also, at the discretion of the commanding 
otlicer, be resorted to as a means of safe keeping for trial, if necessary ; 
but no commanding officer can, on any pretence, aggravate the confine- 
ment of an accused person by adding to it any kind of punishment or pri- 
vation not indispensable for his safe-keeping 

Close arrest, for privates, is confinement in any place that may be set 
aside for the purpose. Irons may be used if necessary for the security of 
the culprit, but not as an aggravation of the punishment, unless by the 
sentence of a general court-martial. Close arrest takes from privates 
twenty-five per cent. of their pay, when inflicted by a court of inquest, and 
fifty per cent. when inflicted by a court-martial. An offender, under sen- 
tence of imprisonment, placed in close arrest by sentence of a court of 
inquest, forfeits all pay during the continuance of such close arrest. 

Arr. 1]. Simple arrest, for officers, is confinement to the ship. It ex- 
cuses them from no other duty than such as requires their absence from 
the ship. l*or privates, simple arrest is being placed under the surveil- 
lance of the master at arms, and excuses from no duty. Liberty is with- 
held during the period of simple arrest. 

Axr. 12. Reprimands, for both officers and privates, are put in orders 
and read by the commander from the quarter deck, all hands being called 
when a private is reprimanded ; but the officers only of equal or superior 
grade, when an officer is reprimanded. 

Arr. 13. Admonition may be given privately by the commander in 
presence of the messmates of the offender. 

Arr. 14. Slight faults of discipline, in which no wilful design of diso- 
bedience is supposed io exist, may be punished by marks of ‘* demerit,” 
on a numerical scale, varying from one to ten for each fault. These num- 
bers are marked upon a conduct roll, to serve as a basis for the selection 
of “picked men.” The demerit marks shall be imposed, and the con- 
duct roll kept by the commander, who may delegate this power to officers 
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in charge of a watch, or division, or any other detail of duty, but always 
subject to such commander’s revision on appeal. 

Arr. 15. In case a private, who has been legally cashiered, shall wil- 
fully re-enter the service, a court-martial is authorized, on full proof being 
submitted, to discharge him, and have placed on his right hip a small 
mark in India ink, that he may not again return. 


Section 1].— Duties and Powers of Commandants. 


Art. 1, The power of a commanding officer of a station, squadron, or 
a ship, acting singly, extends to the infliction of admonition, reprimand, 
simple arrest for not longer than two weeks, and close arrest for not lon- 


ger than one week. But close arrest, unless by sentence of a court, does 
not reduce the pay. The punishme nt o . rivates who are not ‘‘ picked 
men,” may be doubled as regards arrests. Commanders may likewise 


impose fines for offences hereafter to oe specified. 

Arr. 2. A book of punishjnents isto be kept by every commander, and 
an abstract sent quarterly to the commander-in-chief to be transmitted to 
the Navy Department. No punishment shall be inflicted which is not 
reported ; and in all reports of punishments, the name of the person who 
made the report which occasioned the punishment, will be stated. 

Art. 3. One of the most essential duties of commanders of squadrons 
is supervision of the punishment inflicted in the ships composing his 
command. If punishments are too frequent, it is their duty to inquire 


into the cause of this state of things, and endeavor to remedy it They 


should make commanders and other officers feel that a paternal solici- 


tude, seasonable advice, their own example, and equitable exercise of 
their bai are the means of preventing fuults, and of establishing 


discipline on a vrre solid basis than punishmet ‘nts can do. They must 


prevent every deviation on any pretence from the | 
it is their duty to call the attention of the Secret iry of the Navy to the 
ship or ships wherein the faults are in fewest number, and of the 
slightest kind. 

Arr. 4. All punishments inflicted by commanders of ships may, at any 
time, be called for by the commander-in-chief. The latter may, within 
the limits of his legal power, increase or diminish, remit, or change 
un to him who has inflicted 


aws of Congress ; and 


them. In case of any change, he must exp! 
the punishment, and what 1s deemed the error of his proceedings. He 
will take means to have the commander of the ship duly punished, 

he finds any abuse of power on ! is part. 


Arr. 5. The discretionary punis shments inflicted by the comn 
must be proportioned, not only to the faults, but also to the habitual 


conduct of each man, to the time he has been in the service, aud his 


andant 


acquaintance with the rules of discipline. 

Arr. 6. Any commandant, whether commanding a squadron or 
single ship, may annex by order any minor punishment for any specific 
provide <d such order is not contrary to law, and does not violate 


a 


offence, 
the orders of any of his superiors in command over him 


Arr. 7. A commandant issuing any regulations of police, or disci- 
pline, to the station, squadron or ship, under his command, shall decla 
at the same time, the punishment to be awarded for a violation of them, 
in such manner, however, as not to violate the provisions of law. 
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Arr. 8. In cases where a commandant is of opinion that the punishments 
in his power to inflict, or in that of a court of inquest, are not sufficient 
to produce the desired effect on the accused, he will, after ordering the 
infliction of such punishment as it is in his power to award, report the 
whole case fully to the next higher commander. The latter may, if he 
thinks the case demands it, order a general court martial for its trial. 
Arr. 9. Any one punished, who deems the punishinent unjust, or 
disproportionate to the offence, may appeal from the decision of the 
commandant. The latter will direct a court of inquest to try the case, 
agreeably to the requirements of law; and if the decision of the court 
of inquest is not satisfactory to the accused, he may, through the proper 
channel of communication, appeal to the next superior authority, and 
may thus carry the case to the President of the United States. But in 
all such cases he will undergo the punishment until relieved from it by 
the proper authority. If the result of his appeal is his entire acquittal, 
he will be freed from all ill effects or disgrace otherwise resulting from 
the punishment, unless on appeal, made to a still higher authority by bis 
commanding officer, his punishment be confirmed, The appellant in 
either case may be punished, should the higher authority deem his ap- 
peal groundless and vexatious. Appeals must be made within ten 
hours after the reception of the award or decision appealed against. 
Arr. 10. When punishments by arrests are awarded, the day of their 
‘piration will be designated. They cease at 9 A. M., on the day fixed 
for their duration. The person punished, on the expiration of punish- 


exp 


ment, must report in person to the commanding officer. 

Arr. 11. When from circumstances the minor punishments specified 
in the law cannot be resorted to, in other cases which may seem to 
demand it, other minor punishments may, when necessary, be resorted 
to on the following conditions :—Ist, that they are of no greater severity 
than the punishments which the commandant is authorised to infliet ; 2d, 
that they do not degrade the accused ; 3d, that they have not been pro- 
hibited by superior authority ; 4th, that their duration does not exceed 
the duration fixed by law, to the duration of similar punishments, when 
inflicted by the same authority; 5th, that they be reported to the next 
superior as soon as possible, in the regular channel of communication 
to the N vy Department 2 Oth, that they be instantly and entire ly discon- 
tinued when disapproved ; 7th, that if approved, they be only inflicted to 
the extent, and in the cases allowed for their infliction. 

Arr. 12. The Secretary of the Navy is authorised to prescribe a system 
of minor punishments fi rsh psof war. But no part of such system shall 
be in opposition to the laws, or the plain intent thereof. 

Arr. 13. The punishments which a commandant is authorised to 
inflict may be imposed for any faults against discipline. Among these 
aults will be included, and punished as such aceording to their gravity, 


on the part of the superior, every injurious word, every act of abeyance 


towards a subordinate—every punishment unjustly inflicted. On the 
part of the inferior, every murmur, improper language, or want of obe- 
dience, no matter what may be the alledged cause of complaint, infrac- 


tion of punishment, drunkenness, however slightly it may disturb the 
public tranquillity, irregularities, or in proprieties of conduct, quarreling, 
failure, or want of punctu ility at muster, violations of the mternal 


rules and regulations, in fine, every fault against duty, arising from neg- 
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ligence, laziness, or bad will. These faults will be always the more 
severe ly punished when they are reiterated, and especi: illy when they 
are hi yr? il, or accompanied by any disurderly or dishonor: able conduct. 

Arr. 14. For the f following offences the commander is authorised to 
impose a ae not exceeding the amount of pay for one day, to wit: 
irreverent behavior at divine worship, a profane oath or narration, 
indecent language or conduct, quarrelling, slight intoxication, want of 
personal cleanliness, sleeping on look out, tardiness, or absence from 
muster without sufficient cause, slight insubordination, want of obe- 
dience, not attended with aggravating circumstances. For a repetition 
of the offence, the penalty may be doubled. When an offender has 
been punished by order of the commande “r, or the sentence of a court 
of inquest, three times with fines, for the sume offence, the case may 
be referred to a court martial, to be punished at their discretion, if, in 
the opinion of the commander-in-chief, the discipline of the service de- 
mands it. 

Arr. 15. No one will be subject to punishment, when, in fect, the 
acts or omissions alledged against him ere not attributable to any fault 
on his part. 

Art. 16. The punishment to be inflicted by order of the commandant 
shall not be designated, or begin to take effect until the forenoon after 
the day on which the offence was committed. During this period the 
offender may be relieved from duty, or, if necessary, confined. 

Art. 17 When a subordinate feels himself aggrieved, or has any 
cause of complaint against a superior, or other, he will make the same 
known to his immediate commander ; or if the cause of his complaint 1s 
against his immediate commander, he will make the same kuown to his 
next superior in station through the commander aforesaid. Any com- 
matding officer failing to listen to, or to afford the just means of redress, 
or to convey such complaint to his superior, shall be liable to the punish- 
ment awarded to oppression. The complainant himself will be liable to 
the punishment of disrespect, or mutinous conduct, if he conducts his 
complaint in a manner calculated to impair the proper authority of his 
commanding officer. It shall be the duty of the commander-in-chief to 
send for the complainant, and hear from himself a statement of his griev- 
ances, to redress them if founded in justice, and protect him from the 
consequences of having made them 

Arr. 18. Every commandant who shall refuse, or wilfully neglect to 
keep good order in his command, or redress abuses and wrongs com 
mitted by those under him, as far as he can lawfully do so, shall be 
dismissed ; and every commander who shall conduct himself oppressively 
to those under his command, either by words or actions, or shall permit 
his subordinates to oppress in any manner those under them, shall, or 
conviction before a court martial, be cashiered or dismissed, at their 
discretion. 


Remarks.--The position ofthe commander of a ship-of-war is one w — 
due power must be conferred, but at the same time a proper responsibilt 
should be imposed. The present law does neither the one nor the aaa r. 
Unless a captain violates the law, he cannot punish an officer at all, for 
the ministers of “Charles who concocted the English navy laws, which for 
two centuries have laid in pickl 


e, and are now found as hard and indt- 
gestible as “salt junk’’ of equal age, in our act of 1800, did not intend 
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that the pets of Nell Gwyn should be in the power of one man. The 
S3Uth article of the act for the better government of the navy of the 
United States, in imitation of the rules of discipline to be observed by 
British commanders in the 17th century, declare that the commander 
shall not punish a warrant or commissioned officer, otherwise than by 
suspension and confinement, which are simply preliminary steps towards 
a trial by a court martial. But officers as well as “ men’ may be 
guilty of indiscretions, not of sufficient magnitude to be brought before 
a tribunal of that kind. These the captain should have the means of 
correcting. A reprimand inserted in orders, read in the presence of 
other officers, and then reported to the Navy Department, would exercise 
such a check upon their general conduct, that courts martial would less 
frequently be called upon to take cognizance of serious offences. Com- 
manders would then be less likely to violate the law by resorting to 
extemporary reprimands in moments of excitement, and those acting 
thus would be liable to punishment by a process more easily and surely 
arrived at than at present. 

Protection is afforded to the subordinate in this section from the 
abuse of arbitrary power, in various ways—as by the commander being 
required to report all punishments; by the commander of the squ: idron 
having the power to interfere between his common — ites ; by the 
right of appeal clearly defined ; by the delay in awarding the sentence, 


and finally by the character of and limit to the isihaeaeint Yet, dis- 
cipline is not to be jeoparded, as suficient means of punishment are 
still left to the commander ; besides which, authority is given him to sub- 
stitute others under checks necessary for the subordinate’s protection. 
Let it not be supposed that laws which shielded the sailor from the 
abuse of arbitrary power, would impair the standing and authority of 
the captain, by the introduction into the service of a levelling system, 
or, as some are pleased to term it in horror, a democracy ! The c cap- 
tain is not exposed to this risk from the privates. It is between the 
captain and his officers, where this levelling tendency is more apt to be 
perniciously felt. Nor is this even the result of social equality, but 
proceeds from the tyranny of opinion which numbers, united to superior 
intelligence, can exercise. Captains who conceal their weakness by the 
most tortoise-like exclusiveness, are more restive under that ward-room 
sentiment which makes and unmakes navy reputations, than those of a 
contrary character. We are of the opinion that the present want of a 
system often causes the captain, unless possessed of peculiar force of 
character, tobe too far subservient to the prejudices, pred ilections, 
and wishes of his officers, It will not, we presume, be denied that the 
commander, in his efforts to befriend and protect his crew, has sometimes 
brought upon himself unjust imputations from his officers ; or that, from a 
too facile disposition to listen to the complaints of the latter for fear of 
giving offence, he has rendered himself obnoxious to charges of oppres- 
sion he otherwise would have avoided. The remedy for this will be 
found in a law which acknowledges what is now denied—the existence of 
rights in all classes, and that protects all in their enjoyment of those rights. 


Section IIf.— Courts of Inquest. 


Arr. 1. Courts of inquest will consist of three members. The minor 
member will be president, who will appoint one of the other two re- 
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corder ; or a fourth person may be appointed recorder at the option of 
the court. ‘The members of the court will be selected from among the 
most experienced officers, at least one of whom shall be a staff officer. 

Arr. 2. Any commanding officer may detail a court of inquest. If « 
commanding officer has not a sufficient number of suitable officers to ae 
on a court in any particular case, he will apply to a superior, if one is 
present to order.a court. 

Art. 3. There will be a court detailed monthly, and no change will 
be made in this detail during the month, unless rendered necessary by 
some members being prevented sitting on it from any cause, when his 
place will be supplied by the captain, 

Arr. 4. The powers of courts of inquest, in awarding punishment, 
include all those within the discretion of the commander of a ship, to 
inflict also simple suspension for officers, reduction for privates, and 
the imposition of fines not toexceed the amount of the offender’s pay for 
one week. The effect of close arrest, when inflicted by a court of in- 
quest, is to reduce the offender’s pay for the duration of the arrest, 
twenty-five per cent., unless he is under sentence of imprisonment, 
when the sentence of close arrest carries with it the withdrawal of all pay. 
The duration of close arrest under sentence of a court of inquest is 
limited to twenty days, to other classes than those under sentence of im- 
prisonment. 

Arr. 5. No one can sit on a court of inquest in which he is a party 
interested. The accused has the right to challenge any member. In de- 
ciding upon the validity of the challenge, the challenged party shall have 
no right tovote. In case the two remaining members disagree respecting 
the challenge, the opinion of the senior of the two will prevail, and a re- 
cord of such being the case, be made. The challenge will be made to 
but one member at atime, and the causes of such challenge will be stated. 

Art. 6. Courts of inquest are instituted, not only for the punish- 
ment of offences, but for the selection of those whose meritorious con- 
duct shall have entitled them to reward. These shall be termed * picked 
men.” Such selections shall be made monthly, and not less than ten 
per cent. of a ship’s company shall be thus distinguished, unless it should 
appear upon examination that there were not that number on board, 
who had conducted themselves with sufficient propriety to merit such a 
distinction, in which case it will be reported to the commander-in- 
chief, by the commander of the ship. The former will immediately institute 
a full inquiry into the causes thereof, and report them to the Secretary of 
the Navy. Noone will be made a “ picked man,” who is in debt to the 
government. 

Arr. 7. A picked man shall have the same privileges of “ liberty’ as 
the officers of the ship. He shall be distinguished by a badge, to be 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy. On being discharged, he shall 
be entitled to a leave of absence pay (ten per cent. less than full pay,) 
one-half of which he may draw monthly, as it fails due, and the resi- 
due when he reports for duty, within four months. Other privates, who 
may be recommended by the court of inquest to be continued on the 
seaman’s register, shall. under like circumstance s, be entitled to furlough 
pay, (one half the full pay,) on reporting for duty, if within four months. 
A private who is not a picked man shall be permitted to go on liberty at 
least twelve days of twenty-four hours each, in every year, at such times 
and places as the commandant may elect. 
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Arr. 8. It is competent for a court of inquest to remove the sentence 
of imprisonment, after an offender has served as a convict for one-half 
the period for which he was sentenced, provided he be recommended to 
the favorable consideration of the court by the commander, and it be 
shown on due investigation that his conduct has been, under the sentence 
of imprisonment, commendable. 

Art. 9. All matters which a court of inquest are called to act upon, 
must be brought before it by the authority and with the sanction of 
the commander of the ship, or some higher authority. 

Arr. 10. The sentence of a court of inquest to give it validity, requires 
the commander’s approval. 

Arr. 11. It is optional with the commander to punish within the 
limits of his authority, or to refer the case to a court of inquest. 

Arr. 12. Courts of inquest are likewise courts of appeal from the 
award of the commander. In cases of appeal, the appellant may be 
punished by the confirmation of that awarded by the commander, toge- 
ther with such punishment as may be within the power of the court to 
inflict for making a vexatious or improper appeal. If the captain’s 
punishment shall not be ratified or reduced, the accused shall be restored 
without disadvantage; but if the commander is dissatisfied with the 
verdict, he will report the case with the evidence, and his opinions, to 
the next highest authority, who may confirm the decision of the court, 
or invalidate its proceedings; or, if in his opinion the case demands it, 
he may submit it to a general court martial; but this shall not be under- 
stood to interfere with the right of the accused to carry his appeal up 
to a higher authority, if he sees proper. A commander failing to sub- 
mit an appeal toa court of inquest, shall be punished as for oppression. 

Arr. 13. If, in the investigation of a criminal matter before a court 
of inquest, it appears that the case is one which should be brought be- 
fore a court martial, the court will stop further proceedings, and direct 
that a proper accusation be preferred before a court martial. 

Arr. 14. The accused will be allowed the assistance of a friend to 
advise him, if he desires it. 

Art. 15. The awards of the court of inquest shall be included in the 
commander's quarterly return of punishments, and a fair copy of the 
court’s record be sent to the Navy Department, through the commander- 
in-chief of the squadron, annually. 


Remarks.—The articles of this section incomplete, as they professedly 
are, explain sufficiently the nature of the proposed ship’s court, or court 
of inquest. 

The punishment of faults against discipline may safely be left to the 
commander, when the right of appeal is allowed; but there are offences 
which it is best not to send up to a higher tribunal, that may be inves- 
tigated with more propriety by an inferior court. “ All violations of 
military law,” says O’Brien, ‘“ may be divided into faults, offences, and 
crimes. And as not merely the punishment of crimes, but the very 
tribunal which has the power to inflict them, should be held in awe, it 
seems most proper to establish minor tribunals, for the trial of offences. 
We shall also gain the advantage of having the means of awarding 
military justice on the spot for violations of military law, which, next to 
faults, are ofthe most frequent occurrence.” 

A form of oath was purposely omitted, as we have some doubts of their 
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policy. Full publicity will better ensure justice. Distinct provision is 
made in the constitution of the court, that one of the members at least, 
should be a staff-oflicer. There is a propriety in this from the age, expe- 
rience and intelligence of these classes. But besides these considerations, 
there exists a peculi: ir call for it in the fact that so large a portion of the 
crew are under their personal and immediate superintendence ‘This ts 
more particularly the case in steamers, where the engineers have charge 
of the most important department of the ship.* If inferior courts were 
established, and nothing said respecting their constitution, it would be 
against all former experience to place upon them any othe: rs as membe rs 
than those of lineal rank, or as they are absurdly termed sa officers,” 

as though all other officers of the navy were not sea i The stu- 
dious policy of the ‘‘ service” has been to make the duties as well as the 
privileges of “‘ sea officers’’ as exclusive as possible. 


Section IV.—Courts Martial 


Arr. 1. Courts martial may be convened by authority of the President 
of the United States, or of a commander-in-chief ofa squadron, while icting 
out of the United States. They shall consist of steven, or of five members, 
or commissioned officers, and if practicable, of the department to which 
the accused belongs. The staff officers will preferably be taken from the 
same department of the staff as the accused. 

Arr. 2. Supernumerary members, not exceeding four, may be added to 
courts martial, who will be sworn as other members, and will be allowed 
to take part ‘n all the proceedings, except that they will not, while su- 
pernumerary members, be entitled to vote. They will replace, according 
to seniority, any vacancies which may occur among the members, and 
will then become actu il, and not supernumerary members. 

Arr. 3. An officer will be appointed to act as public prosecutor 
before the court, whose duty it will be tosee that the prosecution is fairly 
conducted in behalf « f the United States, without taking any undue 
advantage of the erase : 

Art. 4. A judge advocate will also be appointed to the court, whose 
duties will be 6 object to any illegal or improper procedure, and to 
assist the court when called on by his legal advice e. The judge advocate 
should be an officer of the navy, well versed in military law.1 He should 
so far be counsel for the sala as to caution him on the effect of any 
disclosures, or admissions on his part. He must keep a record in which 
he may be assisted by another, 


* Yet engineers have neither an assimilated rank, nor a uniform of military respect- 
ability. Ifa propriety existed for either, in the case of surgeons and pursers, 1] is 
certainly not less in the case of engineers. Have they been withh | becanse their 
duties are of a mechanical kind, and approximates a species of labor repulsive to aris- 
tocratic fastidiousness. The attention of the democratic representatives of the p iple 
are invoked in their behalf, for without such aid, we apprehend that this class v get 
neither a uniform nor a rank, until tidings are received from England, that her 


Majesty has been pleased to confer this boon upon the steam engineer of the Royal 


Nav Vv 


t The secretary to the commander-in-chief might, with propriety, be ez officio judge 
advocate. Under these circumstances, he should be appointed by the President, and 
bea man learned in the law. His appointment should ‘terminate with the cause, and 
for that period the compensation should be larger than secretaries now receive, 
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Art. 5. The accused will, in all cases, be permitted the assistance of 
a friend to advise him if he desires it. 

Arr. 6. The judge advocate will administer to the members the fol- 
lowing 0: ies : 

* You do swear that you will faithfully perform all the duties required 
of you, as members of this court martial, without partiality, prejudice, 
favor or affection ; and that in all questions submitted to you in reli ition 
to deciding matters of fact, you will well, truly and impartial lly, try and deter- 
mine the matter according to evidence ; and that you will duly adiminis- 
ter justice according to the provisions and enactments of law.” 

Art. 7. The jurisdiction of a court martial extends to all cases where 
the crime requires severer punishment than that in the power of courts 
of inquest to inflict. 

Art. 8. It is not competent for a court martial to inflict any other 
punishment than death, cashiering, dismissal, discharge, imprisonment 
for privates, reduction for officers, full suspension for officers, close 
arrest for not less than thirty days, and forfeiture of pay for not less 
than one month, unless in cases specifically provided for. 

Arr. 9. When acourt martial, on investigating an accusation, is of the 
opinion that it is within the legal power of a court of inquest to award 
the punishment, it will direct the matter to be referred to said court, and 
will not award a sentence unless the accusations for such offences are 
joined with accusations for offences punishable by a court martial, said 
court, if it convicts the accused on any of the accusations, may proceed 
to a finding, and award a sentence on the other accusations if it chooses 
to entertain them. In all cases of accusations before any naval tribunal, 
the sentence will be given separately on each accusation that is proved, 
and if they are compatible, the accused will suffer them all in succes- 
sion. If they are incompatible, the most severe punishment of them will 
be the one which the accused will be sentenced to undergo. 

Arr. 10. The accused is allowed to challenge any number of mem- 
bers of the court, but only one challenge can be entertained at one 
time. The member challenged will not be present when the vote is 
taken on said challenge. 

Art. It. No person to whom a sentence has been awarded by Jaw, 
by a legal court, whether court martial, or court of inquest, or who has 
been acq juitted by said court, can betried again on the same accusation. 
And no trial can be had before a naval court for any offence which shall 
appear to have been committed more than two years before the date of 
the order, unless on account of the absence of the accused, or from some 
other manifest impediment, a trial has become impossible, 

Arr. 12. Vague, and indefinite accusations will not be entertained ; 
and if in the course of judicial proceedings, it is found that accusations 
are so framed as to try greater offences under the name of inferior ones, 
the accusation will not be proceeded with, but a proper accusation will 
be preferred for trial before a proper tribunal. Accusations will be so 
framed, as far as practicable, as to charge the accused with certain facts, 
leaving the criminality of these facts to be determined by the court. But 
before proceeding to an investigation, it is the duty of the naval tribunal 
to determine if the facts of the accusation, if true, do amount to an 
offence cognizable by such tribunal; and if they do not constitute such 
an offence, the accusation must be referred to the tribunal hi wing juris. 
diction, or > if the case requires it, be entirely dismissed. 
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Arr. 13. Where the sentence of a court martial, after been duly rati- 
fied, is to sever an officer from the navy, or to reduce his position upon 
the roll lower than he formerly stood, it will not be competent for the 
President of the United States to restore him, unless with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

Arr. L4. In case a person on his trial before a court, objects to the 
legality of the court, or to the legality of any of its proceedings, or after 
trial, to the legality of the sentence, such person being sentenced may 
appeal from the sentence on the ground of the illegality objected to. Said 
appeal, with any arguments thereon deemed pertinent, will be forwarded 
to the Attorney-General of the United States. If the Attorney-General 
can produce a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
the very points raised, these points will be decided accordingly ; and 
if thus decided against the prisoner, the sentence of the court will 
stand. If decided in favor of the prisoner, or if the Attorney-General 
cannot produce a decision on the very points raised, the whole record of 
the case, with the appeal and accompanying documents, will be referred 
to the Supreme Court for its final decision, either to confirm, or annul 
the whole proceedings of the court martial, or to order anew trial, and 
to give a decision on the points raised. Said decisions on the points 
raised, will be published to the Navy in the very words of the decision, 
with such limitations and exceptions as are made in the decision. The 
determinations thus made will be binding on courts martial, in all cases 
where they are truly applicable. 


.emArKs.—The fourteen articles contained in that section are thrown 
out as hints for supplying a small portion of deficiencies in our courts, as 
constituted by the Act of 1800. That law prescribes but little for their 
government and regulations, and most of that little is of doubtful pro- 
priety. Other articles might have been added, such as one requiring 
the attendance of civilians in courts martial, who may be summoned as 
witnesses. For this purpose, the judge advocate might call in the as- 
sistance of any United States judge to issue summons against a citizen 
wanted as a witness. For the want of this, a difficulty is now expe- 
rienced in proving specifications, when the only witnesses are civilians 
whose attendance is voluntary, and not to be expected where their tes- 
timony will prejudice the case of one claiming their sympathy. 

The minute attention to legal rights, contained in some of the articles, 
especially the 14th, copied almost verbatim from O’Brien, may excite 
the ridicule of those whose repugnance to ‘‘sea lawyers’’ is not less 
than Hallock tells us is felt for Yankee pedlars by Virginians, who 
“look upon them with as favorable eyes as Gabeiel upon the devil in 
Paradise.” 

This is no reason, however, why the principle may not be a cor- 
rect one, 

The Ist article will excite animadversion in allowing accused persons 
of the staff to be tried by officers of the staff. No instance of a staff 
officer being a member of an American Naval Court Martial, has ever 
been brought to our knowledge, although by Art. 35 of the existing 
naval code, it might, at anytime, have beendone. Upon this wrong, a 
writer in the Southern Literary Messenger, for June, 1843, remarks : 





‘Among the instances of injustice complained of by the commissioned 


1 


officers, composing the assogiate grades of the navy, there is not one more 
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remarkable perhaps than the usage which excludes them from sitting as mem- 
bers of courts martial. There is no law against appointing them to per- 
form this duty; and there is no good reason why they should not be repre- 
sented, when one of their respective grades is tried. Why should a surgeon in 
the navy be denied the right of trial by his peers? It is conceded to medical 
officers of the army, and every citizen ” 


Had this able writer been less exclusive in his efforts to correct naval 
abuses, and instead of looking solely to the wrongs of his own class, 
taken the part of the oppressed of every grade, his pen would have been 
more powerful in breaking up the aristocratic and oppressive usages of 
the English navy, which have been fastened upon the American navy 
and upon the American legislation. Justice and propriety alike demand 
the abrogation of the present law of usage here complained of. There 
is no way so effectual as a special statute, and we know not why the 
provisions of Article | should not be adopted. We presume that it will 
not be denied that the staff officers of the navy, composed principally of 
the engineers, pursers, and medical officers, are as intelligent and as 
patriotic as those of the lineal ranks, or that they would as promptly 
punish crime and maintain the honor of the country. 


Section V.— Special Mandates, & c. 


Arr. 1. It is earnestly recommended to all officers, and others in the 
navy, diligently to attend divine service, and at all times show a becom- 
ing respect to the forms of religion. Commandants will afford the chap- 
lain, or whoever m iy be design ited for the performance of sacred duties, 
all proper facilities for their faithful discharge. 

Arr. 2. A “naval fund” is hereby authorized to be created ypder 
the general superintendence and management of the Secretary ¥ the 
Navy, for the intellectual and moral improvement of seamen, from the 
following sources: Ist. The proceeds of fines and forfeitures; 2d. The 
proceeds of the sales of slush; 3d. The half of all sums derived from 
freights upon money, jewels, &c.; 4th. Amounts due from intestates and 
from deserters. Private donations and bequests, whether of money or 
property, may likewise be received for its use. In pursuance of the ob- 
ject of this fund the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to purchase 
books, charts, or such other property as may be desizned to enlighten the 
minds, and improve the conduct of men; and as far as the state of the 
funds shall admit, he may employ “ instructors ” on board ships in com- 
mission, and at the principal naval stations ; but such instructors shall be 
of the religious denomination, or sect most acceptable to a majority of 
all persons attached to such ship or station. Said instructors shall mess 
in the ward-room, and be entitled to a ration and nine hundred dollars, 
when on duty, except in frigates and ships of the line, where they shall 
receive twelve hundred dollars and a ration. 

The instructors to be thus appointed shall be competent to perform the 
duties of chaplain, and will be required to give instruction to all persons 
who may require their services in such studies, including book-keeping 
and navigation, as will best fit them for advancement in the vocation of 
the sailor. The grade of chaplains is he reby abolished, and the sum 
hitherto appropriated for their pay will be transferred to the naval fund 
until otherwise ordered by Congress, provided the amount so transferred 


does not exceed $25,000 per annum. 
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Arr. 3. No person in the navy who has not been specially engaged 
for the purpose, shall be compe led to do menial offices as a servant of, 
or for the private benefit of another. This prohibition is not intended to 


forbid proper duties as laborers, such as cleaning the ship, rowing of 


boats, &c. ; nor is it intended to prevent an officer from employing a pri- 
vate, with the consent of the latter, to attend to his bedding, clothing, or 
perform for him other services at a proper compensation ; but no one 
shall be excused from any public duty on account of any private agree- 
ment for his services. 

Arr. 4. For sending or accepting a challenge to duel; for being a 
second, promoter, carrier, or conveyor of such challenge: for upbraiding 
or reproaching another for refusing a challenge ; for, when in command 
of a ship, or as officer of the deck, or in command of a boat, or under 
any other circumstances, knowingly, or willingly permitting any one to 
go forth to fight a duel, and not doing his utmost to prevent the same, 
the punishment will in all cases be dismissal. But this article gives no 
authority to take cognizance of the giving or receiving a challenge when 
one of the principals is not subject to military law. 

Arr. 5. The people, by the voice of Congress, and executive of the 
United States, hereby discharges all persons in the navy from any dis- 
grace, or opinion of dentin, which might arise from their having 
refused to accept of achallenge, and declares that in so refusing they act in 
obedience to the laws, and do their duty as gallant sailors who subject 
themselves to discipline, and who know that their lives are pledged for 
the defence of the country. 

Art. 6. A deserter to an enemy will be punished with death. 


Arr. 7. Desertion will be punished according to the circumstances of 


its aggravation, at the discretion of a court-martial. A deserter, unless 
severed from service by sentence of court, is oe to make good all time 
lost by desertion, as well as the time he may lose by the sentence of close 
arrest, when inflicted as a punishment for desertion. The court not only 


may forfeit his pay to the extent of their power in other cases, but charge 
him with all reasonable and lawful expenses of his capture. 
Art. 8. A court of inquest can in no case take cognizance of the 


crime of desertion. A court-martial is to be the sole judge of the fact of 


desertion, which differs from absence without leave, in being an unau- 
thorized abandonment of the service, and not a mere absence therefrom 
without any design, or purpose of abandonment. But in time of peace, 
unauthorized absence of more than — days, if in the United States, and 
— days ifin a foreign port, will in all cases be tried as desertion 

These provisions are not to be so construed as to prevent an accusation 
of desertion for even the shortest illegal absence, when accon panied by 
circumstances showing a design to desert. A court-martial on a trial for 
desertion may acquit the accused of desertion, but declare that there ap- 
pears to be ground for an accusation of absence without leave, which 
will be imvestigated by the proper tribunal. 

Arr. 9. A deserter will, in all future time, be liable to be tried and 
punished for desertion; and it is enjoined on all persons belonging to the 
navy, to use every effort to make such known, and cause them to be 
broucht to trial. 

Arr. 10. In cases of revolt, resistance, or combined disobedience 
against superiors, those who have excited it, and those who are the chiefs 
and leaders of the revolt, will be punished with death. Those who take 
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part, or join in it, will be punished atthe discretion of a court-martial. 
Officers present, who have in any way connived at the mutiny, or who 
have not faithfully and honestly op posed by ali means in their power, to 
the best of their ability, will be punishe .d with death. If the combined 
disobedience consist in inert resistance, the sentence may be awarded 
against the chiefs of the revolt, at the discretion of a court-martial. 

Arr. Il. In case of a riotous, mutinous, or seditious assembly, the 
superiors will command it to disperse in the name of the law, and that 
each one withdraw. If they are not instantly obeyed, they will name or 
designate those who they deem to be the authors or chie fs of the assem- 
bly. If those designated do not at once return to their duty, they will 
from that moment be deemed chiefs of revi it, and punished ace ordiny gly. 

Art. 12. If the assembly is not dissolved on the command given tn the 
name of the law, or if violence be used, it is the duty of the superiors to 
employ such means intheir power as the »y may deem neeess: ry promptly to 
suppress it, without pre judic e to the pe ‘nalties declared by law. The su- 
periors can never be disturbed, or disquieted on account of the means 
used to make the law prevail. Officers, or petty officers, joining or tak- 
ing part in any mutiny, will be deemed chiefs of revolt, and punished ac- 
cordingly 

Arr. 13. By mutiny, the law means combined revolt or resistance 
against lawful military authority. Generally the law requires three, at 
least, to constitute the crime of mutiny; but even two combined may be 
guilty of the crime of mutiny, when said number constitutes not less 
than one-third of the command. 

Art. 14. No naval tribunal can attach any criminalty to the disobedi- 
ence of an unlawful order; but if the order be lawful, the mere opinion, 
or even conviction, in the mind of the accused, that the order was illegal, 
will not be deemed a mitigating, or even extenuating circumstance. 

Arr. 15. Prompt and unhesitating obedience being so essential in the 


navy, and disobedience ah in most cases, a seriovs crime, and as 
such, severely — d, it is enacted that no one, subject to the law of 
the navy, sl ll | > Dp aahal by any civil or military tribunal, for an act 


done in ohe dience to an order of his superior officer in the navy, even 
though said order be illegal; unless it: ape ar from the nature of the case, 
or from the circumstances attending it, that the accused, at the time of 
the obeying of the order, knew that "i was acting illegally. But in all 
such cases of illegal orders, he who gave the order, and he who having 
the order brought under his notice, does not countermand it, having the 
power to do so, will severally and jointly be held answerable for all 
wrongful acts done in pursuance of such illegal orders, in like manner 
as if such acts had been done by themselves in person. 

Arr. 16. When a court-martial is of opinion that the accusation 
against an officer is true, but the offence arose from the incapacity of the 
accused, such court will recommend that he be discharged the naval ser- 
vice without disgrace, or have the privilege of resigning; and, in either 

use he shall, if he has served in the navy thirty years, receive furlough 
pay for life; if he has served over twenty years, he shall receive furlough 
pay for ten years, over ten and under twenty years, he shal! receive fur- 
lough pay for five years; and if under ten, he shall receive furlough pay 
for two ye ars. 

Arr. 17. Will be deemed incompetent, and discharged with the ad- 
vantages allotted in the preceding article, any commaudant, the station, 
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squadron, or ship under whose command affords evidence, by its condi- 
tion, of his incapacity for his post; or any officer whose ignorance, hab- 
its, temper, iliosyncrasy, or any peculiar mental character, disqualify 
him for the discharge of the duties of his station; or any person whose 
physical infirmities incapacitate him for a sea life, provided those infirmi- 
ties or maladies arose frem vicious indulgences, or faults of his own, or 
were contracted before entering the service, or were the consequences 
of hereditary or constitutional taint. Otherwise he will be honorably 
Mesnienee (if declared incompetent) on half duty pay for life. 

Arr. The Secretary of the Navy will cause this act to be published 
in map — and direct that a copy in frame, or on rollers, be kept sus- 
pended in some public place at each United States rendezvous of sea- 


men, aud at such other places as will bring it under the observation of 


seafaring men. He shall likewise direct that one be suspended on board 
every ship of war belonging to the navy, ina part of the ship where it may 
at any time be read by the crew, and that such articles as refer to faults, 
offences, crimes, and the punishment thereof, shall be read once in every 
three months on board every ship in the navy and at every naval station, 

Art. 19. The Secretary of the Navy will have published, annually, a 
**Seaman’s Register,” to contain the names of all privates in the navy, 
designating their rate, length of service, (dating from the passage of this 
act, ) actual duty, place of birth, and present residences, also such as are 
picked men. 


Remarks.—The experiment of affording the means of instruction to 
seamen ought not to meet with opposition, if it can be made without cost. 
Article second aims at this »bject. The transfer from the treasury to the 
Naval Fund, to the full extent of the limit named, $25,000, would be 
1,800 less than chaplains now receive, as employed according to the last 
register. This transfer would not necessarily deprive them of their 
present means of support. Many of this grade, now ina position where 
they can do no good, and where Congress has not the constitutional right 
to put them, have every qualification for usefulness, and would doubtless 
enter on a proper field of labor with renewed zeal. 

The money obtained from the sale of slush, or the grease skimmed 
from boiled pork, has been the occasion of unpleasant feeling, if not some- 
times of discreditable conduct. The crew have sagacity enough to per- 
ceive that it properly belongs to themselves; and some commanders de- 
vote a portion of it to procure extra comforts and Jittle luxuries for them ; 
but the most usual application of this fund is to purchase gewgaws for the 
vessel, such as ornaments to go on boats and certain conspicuous parts 
of the ship, musical instruments, uniforms for musicians, &c. As the 
allowances for our ships are ample to meet the necessary wants for actual 
service, all these could be dispensed with, not only without injury, but 
with actual advantage, as its expenditure for these purposes only fosters 
the pernicious feeling in the minds of those directing the expe nditure, 
that the national property is to be used for the gratification of their own 
personal vanity. Inthe English navy, we believe the proceeds of slush 
is paid to the cook, in lieu of other e smoluments. As this has not yet ob- 
tained,with us, the cook being otherwise compensate d, the present is a 
favorable time to give the slus h fund a dire ction, which ‘will most benefit 
its proper owners, 


(To be Continued.) 
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UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN 
' 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE MONTGOMERY (ORANGE COUNTY) LITERARY 
AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY, MAY 19, 1849. 

Tue subject for leration this evening is of vast extent and of 
deep in ive of th erest of the subject itself, it has been 
clothed 1 litional interest m the circumstance, that European 

; p! ( p I nd ¢ pecially many English iuthors, have pe Linack usly 
endeavored to disparage our country, In ill e particul rs relating to the 
ability and | y y»btair r knowledge It is true, they no longer 
nsist on the truth of the dictum of Buffon, that animal nature degener- 
ates in An ca it tl j i} t that our progress 1s “ stern fore- 
most’’—that , e not! r but propagating the specics und 
chopping down est 1 r, Without advancing the e of good gov- 

| ernment, or any branch of human knowledge, science, or art, one jot.” 

. Happily, ivh there w 1 time when such sneers irritated us, that 
time has been succeeded by the consciousness of power too great to be 

| iffected by 1 { s of malev nee, or by the sycophantic parasites 

' oir i I lt ral that, w 1 W A ru rc] ior a place 

| in the fan n vefore the be nd power of our institutions 

i became n t 1 lid exh t ne impatience 

| at the 1 | ! towed nus 1t it Is ist as natural 
now, when ir Lin ¢ t imong the foremost, and in 
some ré ts in adv f iould regard such reproaches 
> with the pity d lousy, rather than with tae contempt due to malice. 

' I re ) npel 1 to say, that, in part \ have contributed to 

| the id c¢ t oOo} t ) ns. he absence of 

: an int i rignp ne I t \merican pu lishers, 
has I t (American literature. 

| We i I if vu Dut 1t 1s crowing 

i im rif ) j Dp pecaus { vigor ol American 
re 0 ) I dis l l l 1 subject pro- 
po ) i 1, prob bly, us to form a 
mo f our i le than have hereto- 
fo if in 1 I shall i cen if it should not 
ilso m 1 t our lots h re the facilities for 
opvtaint < 1d ) ) iin the most favored 
nation i K | 

The qu ni Which country } nts creater facilities for obtain- 
ing know he I or | rland ? 

Che f to vh facilities for obtaining 
In / \ ! | S en vera to p luce i desire 
for know yap ile? Th »T think are, Ist, r itical influ- 
ence, or t natu i ft 1 ition under which peop ive 2d, 


3 |, rivers, mount 


Physical influ ne 
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ritory, and political power of a people. In short, all the physical causes 
which contribute to make a people happy, contented, independent, and re- 
spected, and which, consequently, elevate the character of, and give a 
higher intellectual aim to the people. 3d, Intellectual influences, or the 
means of obtaining knowledge in seminaries of learning,—in the social 
condition and industrial pursuits of a people, and all the peculiar social 
influences, which, in every country, give direction and activity to the 
mind, 4th, Moral influences, or the general tendency of institutions, 
pursuits and education, to the practice of virtue in its largest sense. The 
first two bestow tli capa ily, and the two last the means for obt uning 
knowle dge. It is of the first linportance that these should bear a rela- 
tion to each other. Let us examine the advantages of America an 
England, and compare them in 
cosmopolites, 


First. In regard to political influences, or the nature of the institu- 


tions, social and political, under which the peopl 


Under this head I will present to you, side by side, the chief features 


e live 


of the American and English tnstitutions, that they may be more easily 


compared : 


UNITED STATES. ENGLAND 
I sty : \ i Con I rh | ‘ rds 
cle I i 11 t ( t i of 
cor it the « ‘ of - Pa , 
met 
The executive pows ra Pre t, 1 . y | tary ’ an annual 
elected every four years, having a sa y salary at § vances 
ol $25,000 annua ly. to the P \W i ! bers of 
d rese ; 
~ re els ( x Ve by tl | | a cor 
states t I ‘ is red mid « ed 
by I Is 
it s tatives « ‘ rv two vears }] Se ¢ ( a ¢ th 
direc y the peo] K plea 1 
i ceut ( 
The C ch « t ! . i The { ‘ f ‘ 
who t \ i I s 
port of the yee 
eT ‘ vu 7 


acte “ f 1 ‘ ‘ lu i 
i 1 n I 
ot t me 1 { 
ac » Stale I 8 
All the | Phe peor 
to p iu } “ 1 ‘ 
cept v 1 ut ‘ i | i 
power « 1 those 1 Lt to ¢ 


These are the prominent fundamental features of the political institu- 
tions of the two countries. The consequences flowing from them will 
furnish the best data upon which to form a comparative judgment of the 
facility of the political and social institutions of these countries to pro- 


mote knowledge in the mass of the people. 


1 
i 
these respects with all the impartiality of 


a 


ET 


ER — 
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UNITED STATES. ENGLAND. 








A public debt re y incurred, amount- A public debt of long standing, amonnt- 
in¢ ibout $3 p head for each inhab- ing to about $281 per | | for each inhab- 
itan itant 

Taxe on the peo | wholl collected Taxes on the people co ct d irom cus- 
th the customs fror duties, about toms, excise, stamps, ssed and land 
$95,000,000 a lly ‘ it $1 2 taxes, about $270,000,000 annually, being 
Dp if ea nha int about $12 oU per head tur each nha itant. 

yd esenta The executive senators irresponsible 
tiv es] ’ to 1 pe e, trom to the people ha x interests adverse to 
“ 1 the e] ( y taken, and to” them, and only kept in check by the right 
nd with of the Commons to w old supplies. 
Ww l n i in r i 
te 

The incon f the people free from the The income of the people taxed one- 

co ilsory { 10 tenth for t ipport of 1 Established 

Chur« 
- é y I l f y confined to 
1 al ‘ f to perpetuate 
la m t nds ol a n in thes 

; 

\ f f of the whole genius of the A tendency of the whole genius of the 

verson onthe ¢ rnment to 1 distinctions among 

e ot: the peopl ind t separate class from 

oF ! ri i S ¢ ad to such 

i I s ! It cisting 

w 


I pass over a comparison of the poor rates of the two countries for 


the want of proper data. The poor rates of England amount to about 


i 
45,000,000 Su I y tw the wh le expense of our government; 
D the taxes for the support of our poor are assess¢ d and collected in 


t] unties of the respective state and I do not remember ever to 


I ‘nthe aggregate for all the states published It is, however, a 
\ small item compared with the poor rates of Ex 1, and would, if 
v 1 the data, exhibit a very decided difference in the condition of 
th ple of the respective countries. Compared with England, we 
be said to e no paupers : large majority of them are not 

n but foreioners 
| te infer s from t facts stated ar | favorable to 
S ry of t progress of ices, and 
i} ] | im ts¢ that our polit id ocial 
i re more favorable for the cultiv n in lee. The 
on ta in itions of f id wi I ni s the entire 


I s imposed by the power and example of their aristocracy, and the 
political and social condition of the commonalty of England would be 
caet representation of the citizens of the United States. Now it is 


a histori fact, that England owes nearly all her intellectual glory to 
commoners—-to her people and institutions, which so nearly resemble those 
of the United States. Take from England the glory of her commoners, and 









y 
he 
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you deprive her of almost all she possesses « f modern date; for where 
would be her glory without Hampden, Cromwell, the Pitts, burke 


J 5 

Sheridan, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Bacon, Hale, Newton, 

Davy, H rst * na ts i oth I \ na > or ‘ he ‘ tars 
eon . ) ‘ i. 

in her tirmament! y t would be r pr ent ¢ n it, Since th 

use of Eliz h, | had d } ! vy? If the 


irom a i y j ie 
our hoi ! | t >a i is 
as ! I r ne! i- 
ment? It is I n 
but the wor 3 at t lions 
of human bein > nH j } ld I peen 
oniy one mnhaksp >. n \ l. ! n nations 
have been 1 1. i I t ey 
have produced y one W en, and er] } lof a 
body i mei l l ) } wm ! ‘ ir 
institution t ber 1 
schol si i Hlem ty n, 
Franklin, ¢ l \ K | | 
Noah W r inti iry Py} i I i n, «a 
without any ir ol r Dy t n 

If the peopie i I i ay t erty 
and its happy infl 1 é n, in 
comparison with ! n y, that 
what the institu 1 a ) Lion In 
Europe, those of the | re to En I. 

I now pa to the « ] eration it Set { fi ti ned, 


viz, physical influences, or a comparison of t 1 phy of 
the two intries in respect to r a re for know 


Nothing n * more true thant bf 7 A i cha ter of every 


people | very t tly modified l 1 bi e physical 
nature ol ie ( i \ inh it. { ‘ 1 sa 
general p n \ i unt I id 
Kven lay aa iful se ry put t nd in Cti- 
VILY l 1u in rm itn the » frat 
mind <¢ ro nm i ) » remark: it t ich 
nearer to a gener i t nad rr cs 
procally act yn I The | i I tor, “ i 
man ith fii mig Su l 
ind utilit 
would b it not Ea 
wealth and her « 1 cvasts? Instead of o 1 it ele- 
vated position ieé ight fi yure as some (serm Duchy provi e 
of France. 

It is impossible, within the limits pres 1 to me in ) r, nor is 


It neces ’ r the obj] tt ein v v. i ‘ j é ! | ine 


fluenc s of th two coun $s minut V. it will b Mil { »p ent 


the prine pal fe iLures ol comparison in p rai | columns. 





ER 
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UNITED STATES, ENGLAND. 


Timber of lescription necessary Timber scarce, chiefly oak, and chiefly 


’ a , , : 
fora i I commer 1d mane supp! i bY Importation, partic ularly firs 
| + 
i i 1d i Ol ‘ i S 
c 
ny { } : : ‘ . : : ‘ ; 
‘ us in m } ludipg tin In 
eCXCt I ] er, a id quick 
products S for all in and necessary 
‘ é rice rr 
f 
i 4 8 ( em] 
wool. 
' 1 1 : re 
‘ I rempet 
tv i ite 2 clima 
, j 1 4 sm t. « ent and 
‘ ivorable t 
‘.Y eta 
tively 
s viga 
wa- 
m { i » tere eat m be called 
' ) At- beau I 
| id 
to t 
] t P ] | Atlantic, having several 
7 ‘ ipo i s 
Ww t 
€ t t r eut ! 
Pp ar 
il r) I ! »so few 
im” ¢ 
‘ ; 
| 
} ‘ g ’ 
I | 
l t 1 
[ m 
1s 
j ( nd 
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UNITED STATES. ENGLAND. 


tis unnecessary to ment ! e fishes “he indige is 3 gt ire as 





riety of spe cies of trees in the Uni ed States n compared with 


: England, but with any part of Europe, is observed in th rnificent au- 


tumnal foliage of our forests, so celebrated by the lovers of the superbly | 
p beautiful. It is then that the red maple, the scarlet oak, yellow birch, 
v and all trees according to their specific matures, exhibit the gaudy dresses, 
ok which excel in beauty and magnificence the most tastefully cultivated 
, gardens. Nor ts it foreign to the physical comparison I am making, to 
i: notice a beauty so peculiar and striking; for whatever excites the ima- 
gination—whatever increases the flow of animal spirits—whatever draws 
fi the heart and the thoughts to Him who unites beauty with desion,—en- 
larges the mind, gives it elasticity and power, and facilitates the ae qulsi- , 
ot ; tion of, as well as begets the desire for, knowledge. 
ci. It is apparent that the United States possess many advantages over 
w) Eng! ind in the physical influences which incite to, and f llitate the ac- 
4 quisition of knowledge. [Except tin, I do not know a single object or 
* subject of industry, or one which demands the sk id mind of the 
operat ir, that is n tt equally as abundant in the United States in Eng- 
land N iv, it 1s evide nt, t tL woe W | ‘sess a tn S nas, W e | 
exception, We possess so a tiat cS to mak I iin 'e nt 


nation in her ship t er, an various raw! 302) her 


immense manutactu shments \ W I etend th ve | 
: 


ire deficient lV Sif i | j ) ( 
these ibundant 1 var ] s skill y er No “ 
infor a and ronest Js shi l. If there ( 1d 
has 1 pervert tl le s,orart I er 
. nitn to Ame 1¢ ns ‘ . . 
soni it imp es 10 n 
. , 
which their pro [s t j . ! a -building } t a 


Ask the underw : \ yoot i yract \ 
tested by the hope in, and the fear of loss. Is it the 1 iufacture 
of nara ire and ¢ I ré I limt maw I if r 
nam, to learn whethe \ can manufacture fine edge-t , cs, &W 

Is itin machine-making? [refer him to Russi ou nd loco- 
motives, and to several German States for our | tives—nay, to the 


Liverpool and Man jester road noineers, ls it in Chanical nd 
scient fic sk ito apply id invent [1 et to Wh iney | i id Mo 
Is it in industry and enterprise ? Ask on the Lor » Exe se. where our 


ships are not, and whet ir productions do not ¢ with the in- 
dustry and enterprise of Eneland 
> \ ‘ » 
But it is unnecessary to enumerate particulars. \W is there i y 
’ particular of the physical condition of the United unfriendly to 
the di velop men of hum nl ital r physical pow [ I I ( c 
is as healthy, and as fave et nigevity, is proved uner! fact, 
‘ ft i = i : . i ‘ 
1 th $ ( ; 
- .* ‘ | > 2 ‘ sar 
profits to the companies it 1s »p ved D \ a 
‘ clearer atmosphere, more sun, and consequently, our vegetation ripens 
r 
fn 
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more certainly than in England. But although I can discover nothing 
more unfriendly to human nature in our physical condition than exists in 
England, | can perceive many favorable influences which must operate 
beneficially for a higher developement of mental power. The immense 
extent of our territory —the m tnificent scale and grandeur of our 


scenery ie seas, lakes, rivers, mauntains, and rairies, expan - ve 


tone id su imity to the mind contemplating them. No nan can ste p 
on a stea out on any western river, vithout feeling that he has an 


ught of in Eu- 


ocean before him in leneth. Ocean rivers are never 

; B diicat alate Bice Engl ry : . } : ; 
rope, and certainly not in England. The privileges enjoyed by these 
extensive rivers, enable the inhabitants of all parts of our country to have 


rapid, easy, and cheap intercommunication. A journey of a thousand 
ing to an American. Hence, we have few citizens 





or two mues 1s 
with the rust of the freside—with the contracted ideas of a vegetative life 
about them. ‘The faculties of all have experienced the benefit of wide 
and extensive travel; the freshness, the elasticity and vigor bestowed by 
new scenery, new climates. new men, new manners and new interests. 
Nor do I esteem it of less cons *quence to the favorable devel ypement 
of mind, that our country exhibits none of the h ary remains of ancient 


civilization, to bind and fe 


stter reflection to former men and things; none 
of the police regulations, which require passports to be constantly in the 
hand ; none of the fastidious etiquette, which draws lines of separation 


between man and man On the contrary, it everywhere exhibits the 


freshness and magnificence of nature, which fill ¢t mind with yoy for 
t! id sh i) we Tutur in d of refi I ison tl past 
ey I { f ment repose identiy on t p le { use 
tr l } iK } sir noel ? i¢ eal i Scurcelyv 
within range of p ryw man ess and 
open D } ( iT $ ne it i! 1e ( nauct 
nd} if I I l 


f] I e me is ¢ i ir KNOWL j ) rning, 
im tl | conditio 1 | pursuits o 1 all th 
Pp ilar Soci | il lu ices Lit = : evel ( lf} i Cc ind 
a y t| 1d 

Nos » | ent of iodern soci \ will ; it the rr ve con- 
dition of a people so tly ast iumber md s of learning 

m t n ind the facility afforded t youth to lf icted in them 
Iw endeavor to present a very condensed view of the co: tion of the 
United States and Enoland in this most import int particular but t ti 
same time, sufficiently comprebensive for a rene ral c¢ ris ‘ 

In the | ited States there are one h indr “d ind el iteen ¢ I] res *at- 
tered through the different states, for the education of youth, from \ ch 
about 3000 graduates issue yearly. ‘The annual expense for education, 
including board, in these seminaries, averages ab 150. In all of these 
institutions, a competent classical education ts given to ith, em cing, 
in g ral, the branches taught in the universities in England 

| ynzland, the two universit if Oxford Lon- 
don { t\ d Kit ’s Coll 1) il I 

i that 
! , 


(amv » WC W sul very ult by acompa 
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wealthiest, the most ancient, and, probably, the most celebrated in Eu- 
rope. Ido not know the number of annual graduates; but the expense 
with every economy, will amount to 8750 


for education, boarding, &c 


per annum. It is doubtful whether the greater number of our colleges 
is an advantage in every respect; but their number and wide diffusion 
i rd better itn ti ‘ ft peo ind t is of our 1nsti- 
tutions, by tl y ter « d { ity of « e ¢ ition 
than if the whole \ con » or { tituti s in 
En land Wi l { t op ra ( e ¢ to 
as many : V in En clu- 
s j pen ] I edu ill | i ( 
s uch [et Westminst ugh 
Inaliy foun cl 5 i t iS- 
tocracy 

But the most important « nent of n ) Civil t] wl } 
more than ( r si reaturt § it 

10d rm ire ncient civilizat is el- 
ect cultivation oft whe f the pe s to 
ti ‘ ent, p icu ' must ) ‘ s of 
t ‘ » 4 trie fi ) I \ { col es 
wiht ront excl ) | oT ! 
and econ j lan { ited Stat , in 
seminaries for the weal hey therefore, u i - 
ble circumst es, semil fort ev ] det ! d 
primary ) ire the in ime for n neg th { y ol the 
people into good and useful citizens. It 1 1 | chiefly, that the great 
practical elements of life are developed and pi red for activity; and 
it must be in these, if anywhere, that the substantial knowledge must be 
acquired to enable mechanics, artiza rh . d laborers, to 
give power and glory to a nation, by the fidelity, skill and ingenuity with 
which they perform their respective duti 

In the United States, the Federal government no authority to inter- 
fere with the interna | icy ol there t conse ently it hasonly 
been directly instr ental in creat { Ni \ emy at 
\ t Point, and t ‘ n |i W as ( But 

igh t | 1 ef ou vernm { the 
nat e of o mstitut I | { ig 
‘ ! ent ¢ t in 
f 1 | ‘ j p t T } l 
r ¢ ile wii 
t t tat t } I du 

cat 1 nt 
i f I { no 
pu ( mn ( hie 
A| any M of Te \ { hany 
b li t} i t r ‘ ( je SE 
i ( - ( ) el y 
t! : e or . i from 
fu t ta | state of N i ty- n 
if I ( deme a Ss, in wl { { ( sics 
ane ! y ofthe hig rt f oO] rhit I ss eive a 
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ber of districts, in each of which a school-house is erected, and pro- 
vided with furniture and fuel by the district. From the income of the 
Common School Fund ®275.000 are annually distributed among the 
sc! yl districts, accord ng to the number of scholars, the towns be ing re- 
quired to raise, by tax, an equal amount. The number of school districts 


O90, and the whole number of scholars taught in them 


in the state 1s I 
709,156, for which the public pay nearly half the whole expense. 
Connecticut, in proportion to | lation, is more amply provided with 
t| ublic meat f education than any other state inthe Union. The 
fund am nts to a l 2 ODO 000, the u rest of which 1s sufh- 
cient t ( y child in the state a good E ish education.* She 


; dant ipplied with academ and ¢ res for those who 
de 1 finished « on. Itis unnecessary to detail the particulars in 


I 
en s I ome, I know not how many of the state libraries are 
es In ¢ common school district, from the funds of t litera- 
tur runt { free use of the people. In the state of N v- York, 
t! te of 1,310,986 volun ta cost of 
I c per volume. The aggregat Michigan is 
30.03 \ N returns j r 
‘als present another vast engin r distributing 
ky @ peo of the United States, near all of whom 
read interest in p ig events. ‘There ar out 1500 
of these | |, nearly 100 of which are daily, and the editions of 
several ran 1 15,000 to 40,000 copies each. It is said, that the 
number of n papers and periodicals published in he United States, ex- 
ceed the number publ 1 in the whole of Europe, which, in proportion 
to population, gives to the people of the I nited States an advantage in 
this particu of thirteen to one 
Kagland is lamentably deficient in primary schools for the people. 


The only schools of this description are a few in London, the principal 
lebrated Bluecoat School, in which about 1,100 children 


O} icn i ( if i } 
are maintained and edu ted There are also 3,898 other charitable 
fo tions in England, with an income of $326,080, which, from various 


abuses an ect, do very little for education In addition, they have 


a } 
et ‘ ead new & ols ol 5. iG u I owed new § ny Is § (). The ré sult 
ol t tate of things ts, th a re majority of the mechanics, artisans, 
al l, can! her read nor write 
ri are more ably edited than tl f the United 
5 ‘I price for tl ire, on aver t least ten 
{ { ! I i} : dn " y} ich 
| ( 3,000,000 annually, absorb a large part of this 
enol NS ( but ter paying very lil lly for the best talents em- 
P nt various departments of these p o net profits some 
Ol ( uiat ire | n t I i of t ‘Times 
hav ( t $120,000 per 20 
‘ ed in Eneland. I I is 1 rn } tle value 
I S rew the total num Of copit ] l ( | 
| \ -\ i Ds 
I Lor si l re 


{ ' +} 
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have no means of ascertaining this accurately, but can ipproach it suffi- 


‘ 


irison het tal annual 


iently near to answer the purpose of comp 
number of stamps consumed by t ie press of England, is 25,000,000, in- 
cluding issues for copies for tisements. Deduct 8,000,000 of these 
stamps for advertisements, which will leave 17 ) 000 for t i r 
of copies of p sriodicals circulated annually. But deduct nothing, and 
rive to the English p id rculation equal to the t consump- 
tion of stamps, and it does not amount to as many ) s for the whole of 
England as are issued by the periodicals of the city of New-York. 

It must be admitted, that in the facilities for obtaining knowledge from 


these great and inexhaustible fountains of modern discovery and use, the 
United States present advantages much s iperior to those of England. The 
intellectual and social condition of the people manifest this superiority. It 
is a rare thing to find a citizen north of the lines mentioned, and especially 
in the northern section of the region, who cannot read and write. 


the Southern States, where there are no public schools, the white in- 


, , 
habitants are also generally educated From the pe tliar nature of t eir 
Social institutions, nearly the whole white population of the south are 


pl inters, merchants, traders, and mechanics, nearly all of whom read and 
write, and many of whom are highly educated. 
yroceed to the consideration of the fourth and last item of the 


i 
facilities enjoyed i people r obtaining knowledge, viz.: moral in- 
flu or o ral tend y institutions, pursuits, aud education, 
to the practice of virtue in its | t sense, 
ry% i 4 * ‘ ] 
] irs nd lal ) t ¢ nent inese 1 en $3, 18 


ino ) i 
} ) l i i i 
i ft } ) mn S 
» ' 
i} ! t in itl l { , i 
i ] l laho ne ‘ Stl lit anne i I 
yroportion of ent whith en i aa 
t [" sime \ yo? to i 
tne 1 ion of all ! rounded o ! il 
e! ent infused 110 €©e ! I $s vas 1 amou it Ce in 
effi Icy. 
‘ } } | ’ 

It is not only the boa yuntry that we hay ven 
in examp to the ) new pol ] ostitu i ) j 1 it : 
lave set the scarcely yrtant examp! th in Ol rie vi 
be mor highly deve I ) than with t l t vou 


ligion, the moral condition of a nation, may be safely entrusted to the 


rep } of the p ) 
k 

4 . ‘ . 

4 1Ougd 10 l f pora quire ] | ( ! - 
. ‘ le | } | : 

; om yr Wort 
; 

’ ) Us¢ \ s n ily prom tes } pay I } 
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The Church in the United States is founded on the voluntary motions 
of the people. It is unsupported by law—by the slightest coercion of any 
political authority, except what incidentally arises from the nature of the 
laws, and popular opinion. But popular opinion can only be favorable 
in a community in which the majority of the people re favorable to vir- 


tue—favo e toreligious influences ; consequently popular opinion does 


not support the Church, until the Church inculcates the principle to value 


her influence. 

Remembering that the Church in the United States is entirely a volun- 
tary institution, and conceding that its whole tendency is to promote and 
diffuse knowledge of every description among the people, a statistical 


statement of its condition, and of the various beneficial institutions which 
it has « rigin ited and pre moted, will be one of the best evidences of the 
moral tone of the people. Exclusive of the Quakers, the communicants 
of the different churches in the United States are 4,456,727. If the Qua- 
kers were included, and they are among our most moral people, I think 


the communicants would amount to 5,000,000, or nearly one third of our 





white population 
(he churches in the United States, exclusive of Methodist and Qua- 
ker, amount to 30,051. Ministers, exclusive of Quakers, 25,287 
Theolog seminaries connected with the various churches amount 
to 41 | not attempt to detail the Foreign and Domestic Missionary 
S es, Sunday-schools, Bible Societies, Maternal, Education, Tract, 
S hit rance, Prison Discipline, and other Societies, which owe 
their origin to the urches, and their support to the voluntary contribu. 
tiot f the people. Besides these, which originated directly from the 
churcl re A ns for the insane, for widows and orphans, for the 
deaf i dumb, | for the blind, &c., which originated from the same 
spirit ) diiused among the] pl » although they did not dire ctly 
fre of the Chur 
LO ex lensed form the active moral element of the peo- 
pl { States, they have voluntarily taxed themselves as fol- 
| ; 
! ymote n - - ) 
( I i | m - - - ] 0 
S x ve of the 1 Fund, viz: ? . ‘ 
\ & to support public educati 5 
a } 
To the above add the amount expended for education in colleges, 
a nies and other seminaries, at the cost of the parents, say ten mil- 
lion dollars, (which is certainly much below the actual amount,) and we 
have a gm 1 total of twenty-six million dollars voluntarily expended by 
the people of the United States, annua ly, to sustain and promote religion 
and education 1 sum about equal tothe whole annual expe iditure of the 
Federal government. ‘This sum employs, annually, viz : 
Mis og ; : _ 
r theological, n il, & l 
Lé \ pri } Ss, 10 V 
! rane it educatiol ) 
Ae i lary 8 } $ estimate ) - ) 
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The number in the two last mentioned estimated items is evidently 


| 


much too low; but I have no returns of the actual number of teachers in 


all the public schools, and therefore m ie a desionedly low est ite to 
be certainly Within bounds That it is low, is evident from t] returns of 
the number of teachers employed in the public schools. n New Hamp- 
shire 2,126, Vermont 2.276 and Massachusetts 7,675; making an regate 
of 12,077, or more than one-seventh of the w! n thre tates 


employed 156.803, whi vould be evidently 1 num- 
. ; 
ber of children in the | | States which requ { d 


with few exceptions they tau )amount t 00, 


which would give to each of t 156.803 1 ers 27 | mention 
these facts to show that th SO.000 is « » bounds, 


The estimate of ministers is based on the number of parishes, which 
are estimated for England and Wal 5, at ten tl 1d Sf n hui ed, 
and the belief th t every parish nas t jeast one rector or 4 . N inhy 
| 


of the rectors and vicars do not perform parochial duties, w ire dis- 
charged by curates: but this does not matertally affect the est te, as it 
is only the substitution of one for the other. ‘There are, vo dou my 


instances in which the rector or vicar and the cur rally em- 
ploye 1 in parochial duties. lor these a and for diss in ; | h ve 
allowed four thousand three hundred, which, it is | d. is amply 
sufficient. 

| have not been able to learn the number of pr er- 


sities and colleges of England. I wv esti ty 
as in the United States, viz: one thou 1 thre A hag 
one, which ts probably much too | 7 | ! () 4S 
T et i id il I 55 { 
four - Phe Uni Londo I ( 
in ns: but it} ( ( possible that t e, t ! 
mé l « res, should « 1 371 

Li ) { rin s 3; for the great f t] I am 
en l to | tle more parti r, as the Parii ; 
at instance of Lord Brougham, have placé t facts 
wit r re 

There are in England ei n thousand four | I | forty-nine 
Ss | s, end ve li ul I owed, @xci i oll | 
7 tv-two Sundav- vols. The num! of 1 
| ve estimated \ itv-five tho } in es 1 | id 


the truth. Of the endowed schools, three thousand eight nd 
sixty-five are old charity foundations, the funds of which are a rbed by 
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various modes, other than by teaching, and consequently employ but few 


teachers. The whole number of scholars in all these endowed and un- 


endowed schools in England, were 644,282; being 104,105 less than 
attended the common schools of New-York, last year. ‘The aggregate of 
all these estimates gives the number 41,371 rsons in England, employ- 
ed in moral and intellectual education, being 71,787 less than those em- 
ployed in the United States for the same objects. 


pe 
1g 


I have made no estimate of the expense of supporting the moral and 
intellectual « blishments of England, because nearly » whole is com- 
pulsory 1 part of state machinery, and consequently furnishes no come 


p tive viden ( f the moral tone of ieneli sh and \merican ociety. 


The tion of England and Wales ts about sual to the white 


i 
popu 1 of the United States; consequently, it is fair to presume her 
schol population is also equal. The returns of the number of 
scholar ithe common s thools of the United states are very incomplete 


} ’ 
though we possess the official returns of the most | pulous states in whi h 
the s | system is in the highest perfection. These give the number of 
schol tending the common schools to be a few over 2,200,000, ex- 
clusive ! scnolars ttending the numerous private minaries. + The 


report the Education Committee of England, to Parliament, gives a 


grand total of scholar ttending schools, as follows: 
E ( Free scholars, - - . - 145,952 

,£aGow 5 , : 

{ | ay scholars, - 19,48] 
ree scholar 4 - - L688 06 4 

Unendowed day schools ; ogee 

: ) Pay scholars, 310,755 
66 $314,016 


hus, in the endowed schools of less than half the states of the Union, 
two t 1 two indred thousand children are taught, inst three 


hundred 1 fourteen thousand and sixteen children in the endowed 
schools of England; that is, that in a little over one-half the p pulation 
of the | d States, seven children are taught in the common schools 


of this c ry for every one taught in the endowed schools of the whole 


1 } z n 1} timates, Sunday-scl ich, in Engl nd, 
u ny { { isirument ior edu i ; l [I have also 
omitt h n the United States, : tl zh they 
ul 1 asm | influences, day sche ré o numerous that 


they uch valued for their intellectual influences. But here, 
too, if a 1 sl 1 be made, tl dvantage j reatly in favor 
f th States, T report he Education ¢ nittee to Par- 

r of Su i hools in E |, 5,162, and 
the total nu iolars 452,817. Dr. Baird, in ; © Religion in 
America,” p. 156, says the Sunday-schools in the United States “ were 
reckoned ven years ago at 16,000; the te ers at 130,000. or 





| the scholars, comprising, it was supposed, 100,000 adults, 


It is proper to y, that I do not know wh r Lord Brougham’s 
lau efforts to increase the facilities for ed ion Enoland have 
been followed ny very important re ilts. It m pe t the condition 
of Eng , in respect to general education, is a litt! ore favorable 


than it was at the time of the Parliamentary investigation, from which 
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the above facts are taken; but I believe it remains substantially un- 
altered. 


I may concede, without materially impairing the wide contrast between 


} 


the United States and England, in educational facilities, manifested by 


the above facts, that the universities of Enoland aflord, for the very 


wealthy portion of ner inhabitants, more favora op tunities for ob- 
taining a thorough and finished education, than « ye readily obtained 
in the United Siates [his concession is really « ery little importan 
The rich can always obtain facilities in proportion to their desires. The 
reai question is, what are t ré ive facilities of t wh th popu- 
lation of the two countries for religious, moral, and in ctual cul- 
tivation? [tis on the great body of th per that national | y 
and glory must depend. If all the poor of nation possess at ist 
elem itary educa is—can read, write, and cy no fear n enter- 
tained that the 1 1 will not acquire the ligher bran 
ledge required their ) 1a writ ind I 
simple as t r t n) 
cula pow { ( ( 
estim Le ‘ t ( ( | 
pro for \ ena { ’ 
™m lily a l } l ) | ) y 
th ! : I l ot j 
men l i ting on rie 
no i} mn i } } S l ! 
and politi ! 1 t i f 
fh iti Ss ij l I 

i now « ’ of t ecedin It is 
un e et ] r« f < tv { ( { l 
E reat j I ti- 
fi Lt W 
ma\ W ve en r 
on conti 1 vith fee] 
chil i ) L toe - 
thin { of 1 \ Nor dol 
( . to b ( ( f \ l 
re i I it l | to 
ti ri 8 
bes on ! ts r { i - 
pean 
our ] \ x j ‘ 
el ‘ f 
siru i 
iO } 
nfl t| | i : : 
hol I { I ( ] iad ( 
tial her I 
wl ri \ | . i ( { 
tri that f rest f yj | 1 of 
govern ut jor a ! i small n 
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EARNING A LIVING; 


A COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


Scene L—Oup Honurysusn’s house. Cuartorre and Mary and Jacorn 
LloLLY BUSH. 


aos 


C. Oh, uncle Jacob, what a strange arrangement. 
; J. H. It’s Minetta’s duing. not min 
Gc. Y you should go with us, you and Minetta -indeed we were very clad 
of t t seemed a sort of san yn to the very bold step we are taking 
B Vir. Gl \ () dear ‘ 1) wre ' == 
i Ve ( ! t Lm 
l i ent to me 9 oO} t op! I } My (fair is 
t \i 1, W nd where sbi pl 5 | no on nce ¢ the 
t 
if Py ‘ ‘ ’ ft] ) 
f dé i yi not like 
I ! ! ! ssa cu l i il linge 
mit ! } ' rel 
' \/ N v3 ! mas noe asion to j iv iy. She is h r own mistress. 
fe N | Minet neither | | \\ il] eur 
( W ire not. | t Nas driven us to thi On, uncle you have no idea 
I f i . st dav or two 
i] tl? Indeed I kt my ther well, and [ love him well: 
‘ 1 i ‘ t 
( rie vou that letter ! 
ve ae 
f . iy. | \ I ? 
\ 
} ; 
l I mie t 
| ‘ » ft rou tis f 
of cle x f we car 7 
‘ } if ~T 
Of I pre Vv. whic! 
a | ight d i 
ou 
' 
i nel I VW ( ifor 
( \ carry the le r to papa’s re ve I ( 
Ss 
a. 1 [ saw hi ne down 
\ matter; ¢ tv e | (/ VJ WI clock is 
if \h! that bee t e anin tq ] s near half past 
‘ I must enll « \ tla again, and then t ie f l'hompson 
Welle l a és. 
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We are a little bef 


Not 


mucn. 


It’s al 
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Al’n. 


not to Di 





Hay. Why, Glamls 


; iss Cam] l whole 
matter for him. and forced it upon bim: so says uncle J j 
H'n You have it q te pat alre , “Unele J yb.” 
Hay. He and his intended are a couple of originals. I don't know two peo- 
' 
' 


ple who ire so little w if anyooay 
Hn. 
Hay. Miss 
Don't be savage to him now. Remember he does not intru ie] y hi 
choice. ; 


Hn. Four elopements together! When as that know1 efore! 


Enter GLUMLY.) I 


Own 


7. Good day, gentlemen 

Hay a Hn. Good day. 

Hay We are to have your company, Mr. Glumly, in this er ¢ r 
dinary party’ 

G Yes, if you will t it—and | lieve you must; f ) 
decreed. 

H’n. Have you seen Mr. Jacob Hollybush ? 

G. Here he I 

(Enter J. H.) 

i. tie We rel I you t! el t Ws | 
ready; my 0 s t | for M Cam] I I g 
for them ith b . inhi }minutes rhaifan hou 

H W hat iwed ! meant e? 

Gr. ak a cup of cho ite and make t . iiere are the 


evening papers. Lf 


Scene [[].—Oup Ho tty ‘ MARY « CHarL I r 
‘ “ 

Cc Ah, Mary ; time to go 

MV. Why, ft } 

C. Icanno ld | e, W ’ D 
think i T 

Me. Y ( l 3 ( { 1 

n te ) 
and w i 

WV. y l S ) 

He Wwiil } i il. 
go. (4 i , wl ope 
the 

[. j J (Ooh 

O. H nN §} «) I rs? 
I th yu i, YOu! 1 

C. an M. Oh i! 

i. Hi | lad a iin, ¢ ‘ f ot ) \ y ! - 
ter. It said you re goin poor, helpless old man, a 1k for 
gayer qual 

( / é p his neci Oh, dear papa, dear 





we 


——— 
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O. H. (putting Charlotte into a chair.) There was a time, when I did not 
expect this; there was atime when [| thought I had a treasury of love in my 
children’s heart's that would last out my days, and the days of mourning after 
them. But no. 

C. Oh, yes; dear father, yes. 

O. H. Fathers should know their place; they should not give advice, nor 
exercise authority; they should not,check folly, nor foretell misfortune ; they 
should first let the mischief be done, and then sacrifice themselves to re medy it. 

C. Oh, father, you will break our hearts. 

M. Not mine; at least, not in that manner. 

O. H. Not yours, hard-hearted girl? Do you stand there, like a statue, and 
defy me? Do you contrive a plot to ruin yourself—to run straight into perdition, 
from the shelter of your father’s house, and then look me in the face and justify it? 

M. Ican justify all I have done, and all I intend to do. It would be well 


for you and for us, father, if you could do the same. 
O. H. Justify 1 -l—justify ! Shall I stand up before my children, like 
a criminal, and take my trial for having exercised a parent's authority? And 


receive sentence, I suppose, on my knees? 
. Fz io 't know how to answer exclamations, nor irony. But if | should 
confess th at we had been wrong, would you allow me then to ask you to judge 


yoursel to seek in your own bosom for evidence, and see if you were not 
wrong first ? 

H. (walks up and down in silence, then stops and addresses Mary with 
affected calmness ) How have I been wrong? 


Vv. In attempting to govern u@by force—by absolute commands— without 
isons—and by restraints upon our personal liberty. 
O. H. Was it not all for your own good ? 
M. You thought so, but we differ as to that. 
). H. We do, indeed. Indeed, indeed we differ. And you should have 
had your way, and I was wrong, of course. 

VW. (taking his hand.) Father, if you meet me with sarcasm, my courage 
will break down, and we shall never understand each other. Let me speak 


plainly, and answer me kindly. 

O. H. Proceed. 

M. Nay, father; you have been very unkind to us. You have not 
been consistent. You allowed us to form these intimacies first, and then the 
intimacies to ripen into attachments, and the attachments became engagements, 
before we ourselves were fuirly aware of it. Youshould have spoken sooner, 
—a creat deal sooner. 

O. H. Had I not distinctly reserved my right to veto ? 

VJ. \ es, long avo; but you let it sleep until it died. You let the time go 
by till your silence became a sanction. 

). H. And that sanction cannot now be retracted ? 

VW No: certainly. 

O. H = Notif I had discovered circumstances never known to me before ? 
Not if | bad the proof that you had made your engagements, not with poverty 
merely, but with perpetual misery and dishonor ? 

V d\° i D shonol 

H. Yes; with dishonor. TI did not intend to speak out to you so soon ; 
I meant to have investigated more deeply, and to have shows you proofs when I 


should speak ; bu = ‘Il you, your faith is given to dishonor: ible men, 
C. Oh, Mary, oe at will become of us? 
M. Let us * tod the truth. Tell us what is this dishonor? Dear father, 


you have suid too much now to leave us further in sus spense. 
O. H. I wilitell you. These young men have wasted their means, and 
the y pick up a dishonorable living by borrowing. Borrowing what they cannot 


pay, and accumulating hopeless insolvency. Will you wed yourse Ives to debt, 
and for your lives? It is the veriest fiend that walks in the w: ys of men. 


VOL. XXV.—NO. CXXXVII. 5 
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M. How do you know that this is so? 

O. H. Ihave had hints from several quarters. But the confirmation came 
from Vansittart. They attempted to get a loan of money last week, through him. 

M Ldoes Var ittart s Ly so? 

O. H I said it to him, and he could not deny it. He prevaricat d—he 


showed a wish to dece ive me but he could not deny j ‘ 


M. It is not conclusive ; but it is enough to make pau 

QO. H. It is, 1nd 8 } l may we jl pa and } 1 I ore you make 
youl households w »ani late. ‘| ent a wis all tl ! his 
food is ull spread with bitter His daily walks are a perpet liation 
the. conversation that is addressed to him.a ¢ nual iusult He sickens at 
his life ; he hates the morning, because it brings back mortification ; and the eve- 
ning, because his fireside is a reproach to him. All this he suffers; and he 
revenges it all upon—his wife. [ Exit. 

C. (kissing, uw throu ers l Mi ‘sa } Oh, M vy, what 
shall we do? what shall we do? ; 

M. Bear up, ¢ harlotte, or I shall sink too. (Bi f f f ( lotte 
sustaining her, and sinks a chair.) Oh, Charlotte my strengt ives way, 
but not my spirits. 1 do not believe it. I do not believe it [here is some 

: re “y 


dreadful mistake. 


Scene [V.—Tuomrson & Weuter's. Hay, Hartineron, Guumyiy and 
Jacop Houiysusa. 
. 
G. (tJ. H Here is the Herald. 
J. H. Thank you; I’ve read it through twice 
G. A pretty preparation that for your wedding. 


Hay. I'm atraid something has happened. 


J. H. Idon’t understand it. It’s half-past five. 
G Mr. Hay, was that a Philadelphian I saw talking to you, to-day, in 


Wall-street : 
Hay Before th E xc hange } 
G. Yes 
Hay. Yes. 
G. Lthought so. I can almost always tell them. 
J.H. How? 
G. Oh, they look so band-boxy. That is, you know, the society men, the 


' 


stars of Chestnut-street 

Hay Yes; ] lade Iphia is the only place Iknow where tl men of fashion 
are generally dandi 

G. Yes; that's the wor dandies Men that look 1 ed: that seem to 
be thinking about their clothes. 

J. H. Every city | ts peculiaritic 

Hn. What are o ! 


J. H. Oh, this ist metropolis 1 mean the provincial cit 

G. In Boston, it is t inner man that they ri 

Hay And the innet } ; 

G. Ob, certainly! L nd Latin, instead of ruff and trans 


cendentulism instead o 3 iis a ; 
J. H. Well, I think I can always tel Boston woman when | | her talk 
H'n  Socan I. 


G. They a so well informed, and so informit So sure ¢ vhat they 

say ; and so pr‘ i i emphatic r 
J. H. Evenso. (J o 4 Lin t vou tired of is conve tion ? 
G Thank you: very. But what the devil « in we do! 


J.H. I\don't tl we ne stay here any long: Ss 
gone wroug. Let us all w np to Mr. Campion's. You tl pin there, 
and | will bring you word if anything has happened at my 


All. Agreed. | Eveunt. 
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Scene V.—Old Hotrysusn’s house. Cuartotre and Mary with ther 


‘ workbaskets. CHARLOTTE rings. (Enter Jonn.) 
es John, 1 papa still in the breakfast room ? 
J \ madam. ‘There’s a gentleman with him on business. 
' Cc. ‘Tell him we want to speak to | m before he gx iown town. 
J Ye m m [ Evit 
C. He is very angry with us still, Mary. 
M. Yes. I was afraid at breakfast he would make a scene before the servants. 


(Enter Oty Houiysusn.) 
C. Papa, will you send Mr. Vansittart here this morning. 
O. H. Yes. if you desire it You are going to examine witnesses and take 
de yx tions, and sift out facts lor yourst lves, are you ? 


O. H. Very well. Anybody else that [can summon to appear before you? 


Vansittart is below stairs now 

| sit fter we have seen Vansittart, we wish to see Mr. Harting- 
tor nd Mr. H 

: O.H. Do y indeed? Then I must inform you that Mr. Hartington 

and Mr. Hay sliali never enter my doors again. | will send \ ttart up. He 
will ince l¢ ie tt if he won't speak it And then, if you are not 
satisfied, you ought to be; and there is an end EB 

( Ob, Mary: how violent and unreasonable ! 

MV. Yes, Charlotte; but let us keep calm, and rch this matter out. 

(i: V ANSIT TART.) 

V. Good morning, ladies 

Cy vw. G wort ; 

} Y our father 1 med that you had something to say tome. Can I be 
of a l ! 

V Ye Mr. Vansittart ; we want a piece of information, which, we are 
tol is in your | to give u 

i On what subject, M Mary? 

Vi It concer Mr. Hay and Mr. Hartingtor You must be aware by this 

* time that we | ere on to est oursels in What relates to these oentlemen. 

l | wi ‘ of i 

iv, \\ Mr. \ the { i lo t ou money! 

/ \ : 

1 H ] ‘ th ? 

} if | ve, M oa would not owe me, but those from whom [I 
t 

VW. You f wer the question Do these young men get their living 
bY V 
v. St se 

( | not the qui Mary. TI q estion is, do they borrow money 
at ( | 

} ‘ ( n 

¢;. Did th \ t] ? 

I Neve) 11 I \ { un e that 

1 j \ ' they d t yuuch your agency. 

} ) ¥ « 7 our tather ct ld LOU Ss 5 CRUE yi Y ou have 
m i 

( But h exceedingly displeast 1 about it; a has forbidden their visits 
he in conse / 

] Chat is very strange There wit a transacti loa! [a very large 
sum of money ; your father lent itto Mr. Duperu. 1 negotiated the loan. But 
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your father had most ample security for the repayment. I cannot imagine how 
that should have displeased him. 

M. Was that money for Hay and Hartington? 

V. Oh, I forgot. Your father seemed to suspect it was; and he asked me 
some questions about it. Now, all that I knew in the matter, I knew profes- 
sionally and confidentially. Of course I could say nothing. 

C. But can they pay this money again? 

V. My dear Miss Charlotte, it was Mr. Duperu that borrowed the money, 
and he gave full security for the repayment. 

C. But if he gave it to Hay and Hartington, perhaps they cannot repay him. 

V. Youare a searching cross-examiner, Miss ¢ lotte; but in this mat- 
ter I am not at liberty to enter into detai ; 
for it, that it was an honorable transaction throughout and for all the parties. 


i 1) 
ls. ] must ask you to take my word 


C. Hay and Hartington included? 
V. (laughing.) Yes; if they had anything to do with it. And what you 
tell me about your father surprises me very much. 1 thought the suspiciors he 


had would have raised those gentlemen in his estimation very much, instead of 


the contrary. Can [| be of any further service ? 

C. Not now, Mr. Vansittart; thank you. (Ezi/.) Now Mary, what do 
you think of that? 

M W hy, tuat papa is entii ly mistaken. 


C. So it seemsto me. 
WV. And he is determined not to be set right. 
C. It does appear so. What must we do? 


M. Leave this house, Charlotte. I never would do it, so long as papa was 
reasonable, and allow us free intercourse with our friends. But total separation, 
and by force, too! It is not to be thought of. 

cK W he re is uf le Jac oD 

W. I don’t know. But he will not raise his finger for us. We must send 
a message to Hay and Hartingten, and the only messenger I can think of is Mr 
Glumly. ‘ ; 


C. Thatistrue. He is not the confidant | should choose ; but he isin so 


deep already, it is better trusting him than telling more. 
(Rir 7s. E fer Joun.) 


VW. John. step over to Mr. Glan ly ’s rooms, and say, we should like to speak 
with him, and as soon as convenient. 

John. Yes, madam. 

M. John. say as soon as possible. 

John. Yes, madam. { Erit. 

C. Now, Mary, what are you going to say to Mr. Glamly ? 

V. 1am going to ask him simply to deliver a note to Hay, and to bring me 


back the answer. 


C. And what will you put in the note ? 
‘ WV Let us consider. (Arra paper and pens.) * Dear sir: (writing,) 
, Last evening we were detained at home, by papa, until it was too late to walk 
i jut. as We proj ose 7. 
e, Very vell; and besides — 
, WV. (writing.) * And besides that, papa said some things to us which Mr. 
Vansittart can explain to you, which made us hesitate at the step we were taking.”’ 
e Yes: b it we have seen Mr. V insittart. 
Pi M. (writing ) * But we have seen Mr. Vansittart, and are satisfied with the 
, statements he has made to us.” 
* C. And we wish you to know— 
? M. * Yes; (wriling,) and we-wish you to know that our sentiments have un- 
ra dergone no change. Yours, &c., M. HH.” 
+ C. That will do. Only there is not a word there abc ut what we are to do next. 


M. Runaway again. 


iat 


wh 


-~4 
a 


mm] 
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C. Oh, Mary! 

M. Certainly. Is there not a plain promise in the note ? 

C. Why, Mary, there is not a word about it. 

M. Certainly. ‘Our sentiments have undergone no change.” Were not 
those our sentiments ? 

C. Well: but the proposal at least ought to come from them. 

M. So.it will; and I will go up stairs and get ready. 

( Enter GuuMty.) 

G. Good morning, ladies. 

C. and M. Good morning, sir. 

G. Can I be of service to you. ladies? John brought me a message. 

C. Yes, Mr. Glamly; there is no time just now for explanations; but will 
you hand this note to Mr. Hay? 

G. Certainly. 

M. And will you do us the favor to bring his answer here? 

G. Certainly. 

C. Because papa has given orders that he and Mr. Hartington are not to be 
admitted here. (Vo Mary.) You should have put that in the note. 

M. They knew it yesterday. 

G. Good morning, then, and au revoir. I will make all the haste I can. 

[Exit. Scene closes. 


Scene VI.—Vansitrart’s rooms. VaAnsitrartT, Hay and HARTINGTON. 


Hay. So. that makes all this trouble. I cannot imagine what he finds amiss 

that. He said at the time, the voyage was most excellently planned. 

V. Y es, he certainly suid that. ; 

i And he is not the man to think the worse of us for getting up a good 
oyage. Was it the smuggling part on the west Coast of Mexico, think you? 

V. No—he rather chuckled over the smuggling. I remember his remarks 

it that 

H \ t did } vy? 

V. Why, he said we should teach the Mexicans, after a while, that to lay 

duties was the way to get ds brought in free of any. 
Yes, he goes strong for free trade. But he had an idea, too, about 
vr. tip, did not think that. Such an idea crossed him, but he did not en- 
té i i lent 

Fla If | 1 we ild easily set him right. 

PR. Set him ed! No you couldn't; let him think what he might. 
You might set the vane the way you wanted the wind to blow. You 
d i now 1 

Hin. That nt « the wind. eh? 

I. No: you know not whence it comes, nor whither it goes, and his opin- 
ior ‘ 

Hay. And just as perverse, ora little more so. 


(Enter GLUMLY.) 
G. Mr. Hay, L have been looking for you. Here is a note that will interest 


nswer. 


you nad i am re jue ted tot ( ! ! ol you i 

i > f l hand Hart i.) W hat is to be done? 

Hn. ( ) Allthat was left undone last evening. 

H ‘ It is now eleven o'clock shali we say twelve? 

HT Ye ; 

H] to G ; } Same place une arrang ment—only let the ladies go 
first. Do you underst j? 

G. Perfectly. I'll ind mak p the party [ Erit. 

i'n H y, you | better write. 

Hay Perl so. [| will go down to my room with him and give him a note 


with all the particulars. [ Lit. 








+ 
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V. Mr. Glumly seems to be deep in your confidence. 

H’n. Deeper than | wish, a good deal. But the fates seem to thrust him 
upon me. I shall get used to him, I suppose. 

V. Certainly. Apothecaries get fond of rhubarb. 

H’n. Rhubarb has some virtues; but I doubt about Glumly. (Ezit.) 


Scexex VIl.—Hay's rooms. Hay alone. (£nter Harrineton.) 


H’n. Hay, have you arranged all that ? 

Hay. Yes. 

H'n. For twelve o'clock ? 

Hay. Yes. 

H'n. I’ve ordered the coaches. l hope we shan’t make a miss of it this 
time. 

Hay. No; I hope not. 

H’n. Are we to be encumbered with Glunily, and his bride as well, and Mr. 
Hollybush and his? 


Hay. Yes. I don't see any objection. On the contrary, | rather » the 
joke. 
Hn. 1’m anxious, and not in a humor to take jokes. How do we proceed 


then, exactly ? 


Hay. Vhy, Charlotte and Mary leave their father’s house about twelve, 


they by here, we shall see them. They go on and call for Minetta ¢ 
pion Miss Dubarre is to be there, then all four go to Lhompson & Weller’s 


together. 

Hn. And we follow imme diately ? 

Hay. We go down to Glumly’s rooms and take up him and Jacob Holly- 
bush ; then we four go also to Thompson & Weller’s. 

H’n. Immediately? 

Ha fe \ es. the ladies will take a cup of chocolate. and we shall be there be- 
fore it is finished. The rest follows of course. 

H’n. Yes, when we once get as fur as that, 1 believe we shall know what 
todo. Have you seen Duperu to day !? 

Hay. No. 

H'n. The Sarah Sands is in; her letters I suppose are not distributed yet. 
] wanted to go round and see what news, but now there will be_no time. 

Hay. Oh, don’t start off on any expeditions. It would not be very pleasant 
for those ladies to be ke pt waiting at Thompson & Weller’s 
to have any apparent reason for staying 

t 


ney ce ised 





H'n. Indeed it would not. | have time, too, to go down to Duperu’s. But 
you: ight, and I won’t. But | am a little anxious still about those Calcutta 
bills. 

Hay. They were all accepted. 

Hn. Yes, but per! the house they are drawn on may fail. I want to 
hear that they a iid. here have been so many failure 


Hay. Does this vessel decide it? 
Hn. Ye 


Hay. Well, we} her matters in hand now. I imagine it will all be 

Sght. Th u p to the last steamer, and that brings it pretty near. 
(i GLU LW.) 

G Miss Mary 1 | : Ime to say to 5 . lemen, that in ca fs) y 
possi accideut or ¢ { j pre \ 0 | “4 
will positively wait only a quarter of an hour at Thompson & W r 

H i. That shows forethoi ht; but | believe we hall be nt 

: G. Most probably, but the ladies are still a little nervous from yesterday. 
Hay. Weil, we shall remember. [Lait G. Scene closes. 





ye 
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Scene VI{(Il.—Oxp Houtysusn’s house. Cuarniotrre and Marr. 


Cc. There, I believe all is now arranged and ready. 


M. I believe so. 


C. I feel more composed than I did yesterday—more } lute Papa's io 
temperate behaviour seems to me to justify what we are d 7, When he 
spoke kindly once or twice, yesterday, | thought my heart would | i. 

VM. He might have conquered m fhe would have u tle ns 

C. Iwould bear anything, if he would not insist on inter- 
course with Hay and Hartington. B it what are we to do? Wel ve given 
them our hearts irrevocably, and we must kee; ld on their's bsence 
might change them, 

Mm. Ii pe not; but ] am no more lispe 1 to try it than you are 

( Kk well, old n y ve have h ! yal 

_. x id we will co back het | have si I 

( Oh M , do you think so? Will papa fo ‘ } 

M. Yes, Charlotte; and you know it well en 1. IT would not leave him 
even vith all t good reasons I can give myself for doing it, if 1 were not 
certain of ick to him. No, 1 r would you. You know would not. 

t; He 3 very slterau sometimes, but ] do hope he will iten V here is the 
trunk ? 

VW. hn h it in cha ge. 

cc. a lid ye 1 tell him? 

M. I told him it was a trank uncle Jacob would probably send for 1 if he 
did, to deliver it. Uncle Jacob will do as much as that for us, : r we are 


fairly married. 

C. Yes, but he won’t raise a finger for us now. 

VW. No—he observes the most conscientious neutrality possible. 

C. Come, Mary, the hour has arrived; let usgo forth and meet our destiny. 
Adieu, adieu! (/oo/ ing around, and waving her hand to the various objects in the 
room.) 


VU ( loin the same. ) Adi« u. {| Exe unt. 


g 
Scene LX, Hay’s Room. Hay and Harrineron. 


Hay. It is twelve o'clock. 
H’n. Yes; and there come Charlotte and Mary down the street. 
Hay. Let us wait awhile, and not go out till they have had full time to get 
Ht irrive beTore us. 
IT’n. No; I suppose just now we may as well avoid being seen even near 
them in the street. ‘The old man may possibly be on the watch. 

Hay. Ob, if he is watching, he'll trap us to a certainty. But let us avoid 


in 


accidents. (Anoch ie door.) ‘come in, 
{ I ter Boy.) 

Boy. WUere’s a note from Mr. Duperu. 

Hay. Ah, give it me. (Reads.) * Dear sir,—I regret to say that the Sarah 
Sunds | s news of the failure of Chapman’s house; and our Calcutta bills 
have all « back protested.” Is it possible ? 

Hn. | tL} sible ? 

H . ) ‘** } ou e this makes it necessary for us to raise $30,000 
nro ttake up t Ils ourselves: id th money we raised on 
the loan t wanted for ou mynd batch of notes, which fall due to-morrow.” 

H'n. Yes: all but seven hundred dollars. 

il ° ) ‘ | wish you to come to me immediately. If Ll am to save 
my er lit to-morrow, there is not a moment to be lost.” Indeed there is not; 


but what « we do about it? 


IT'n. Duperu must stop payment. 
H ly. (throwing himself into a chair.) Whata dreadful blow! 
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Boy. «Any answer, sir? 

H'n. Yes; tell Mr. Daperu we will come immediately. No—stop. Do 
you know Mr. Glumly's room ? 

Boy. No, sir. 

H'n. It's the white house on the corner below here, over the barber's. 

Boy. And a toy-shop in the same building ? 

Hn. Exactly. Run down there, (writes a line, and gives it to him) and 
give thatto Mr. Glumly. We will go to Mr. Duperu, and deliver our own 
answer. | Exit boy. 

Hay. What did you write? 

H'n. I wrote that an affair had occurred, involving a friend of ours, which 
called on our instant attention—that it was so important, that even in these cir- 
cumstances, the ladies would approve our failing in our appointment, as soon as 
we could see them and explain. 

Hay. Very well. They will be astonished; but they will certainly pardon 
us when they know all. Come. [ Exeunt. 


MALHERBE. 


Here is a gem, and an exquisite one, too, from the pen of Malherbe, 
the Beranger of the sixteenth century. The lines were addressed to Du 
Perrier, on the death of his daughter. 

Malherbe was born at Caen, in 1555, and in his fiftieth year was re- 
ceived into the service of Henry 1V., who liberally pensioned him. He 
was the founder of that severe school of purity and taste, which has given 
such elegance to the poetry of France. Although a ripe scholar, his 
works were principally odes, sonnets and stanzas. They are all marked 
by beauty and vigor, and the most fastidious critic admits their power and 
elegance. It is related of Mal ierbe, that such was his zeal for the purity 
of the French language, that in his dying hours he reproved his nurse for 
incorrectly using a word. Boileau says of him, that he was the first poet 
in France who gave to verse its harmony, grace and strength, and that, 
* Tout reconnut ses lois, et ce guide fidéle, 

Aux auteurs de ce tems, sert encore modele.”’ 


He died in the year 1627. A beautiful edition of his works was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1757. 


‘** Mais elle était du monde, od les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin 
El, rose, elle a vécu ce que vive nt les roses: 
L' espace “un matin. 
VN La mort a des rigueurs a nulle autre pareilles, 
On a beau la prier, 
La cruelle qu'elle est se bouche les oreilles, 
Et nous laisse crier. 
Le pauvre en Sa ¢ ibane, ou le chaume le couvre, 
Est sujet A ses lois: 
Et la garde, qui veille aux barriéres du Louvre 
N’en défend pas nos rois.’”’ 


; 


ened 
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ALBERT G. BROWN, OF MISSISSIPPI. 


A.nert G. Brown is the second son of Joseph Brown, a respectable 
planter, who settled in what is now Copiah county, in the state of Mis- 
sissippi, in the winter of 1823. ‘The country was then a wilderness. 
The white man had not yet taken possession of the ‘‘ new purchase,” 
and the fire of the red man was at that time smoking, so recent had 
been his exit from the country. 

In indigent circumstances, Joseph Brown had sought this forest home, 
consented to brave its hardships, in the hope of rearing his children to 
better fortune than his own. His two sons, Edwin and Albert, then 
small boys, performed such labor in opening the farm as they were able 
toendure. Albert, then ten years of age, was a sort of man of all work, 
It was his business to mind the stock, work a little on the farm, go to 
mill on Saturday, and attend school occasionally when there was nothing 
else to do 

If it should be thought by any that this was an indifferent method of 
opening the way to the boy’s fortune, it must be borne in mind, that 
the family was surrounded by the most trying circumstances, and the 
future promised nothing but what industry, honesty, and the most rigid 
economy might yield. Pitching his tent in the unbroken woods, not a 
tree missing from the dense forest, far from the settled parts of the coun- 
try, without provisions, and almost without money, and not an ac- 
quaintance or a friend on whom he could call for help—it will be readily 
seen that the whole business and cares of the elde r Mr. Brown’s life were 
founded on the single word ‘ bread.” 

After the first two or three years, thanks to industry, economy, and 
a fertile soil, hard fortune began to relax her iron grasp. Well 
stored granaries, sleek herds of cattle, fat hogs and horses, attested the 
thrift which followed on the heels of retreating poverty. About this 
time attention was given to Albert’s strong inclination for books, and 
he was kept pretty steadily at such inferior neighborhood schools as 
may be found in a frontier country—that is, barring the interrup- 
tions which going to mill and working on the farm in times of great 
need, would occasionally interpose. 

In February, 1829, having made tolerable proficiency in the rudiments 
ofan English education, and given evidence of sprightliness, his father 
consented with as much readiness as was consistent with his limited 
means, to send him to Mississippi college, then a respectable school, un- 
der the management of that excellent man and pure Christian, the Rev. 


D. Comfort. Here he remained three years, endearing himself to a 
large circle of class and school-mates, almost all of whom have since 
been his fastest and truest friends, and winning the confidence and affec- 
tion of his venerable teacher, who still survives to witness the success of his 
pupil, and toenjoy the happy consciousness, that his parental cares and 


sage counsel has lifted a poor boy to distinction, and placed him on the high 








oe 
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way to fame and fortune. .The writer has often heard the subject of 
this notice confess with deep emotion his gratitude to his old preceptor, 
and declare that to him he owed, ina great measure, whatever of success 
had attended him through life. From Mr. Comfort’s school, young 
Brown was transferred in the winter of 1832, to Jefferson college, 
where he remained six months—when, becoming dissatistied with the 
institution, he left it and went home, under a partial promise from his 
father to send him for a regular collegiate course to Princeton or Yale. 
But after counting the cost, and making allowance for the care of a 
then rather numerous family of sons and daughters, Mr. Brown (the 
father,) concluded that he should be unable to send his 

Thus closed the school-b yy days of Albert G. Brown. With an educa- 


m to college, 


tion very imperfect, suddenly disappointed in his cherished hope of pro- 
secuting his studies in one of the old schools, he was at the early age of 
nineteen years left to select his future course. This was a critical 
period, and few young men thus suddenly cr 1 and thrown back upon 
their own resources would have behaved better. Mr. Brown not entirely 


; 
desponding, but greatly chagrined at being thus cut off with an educa- 


tion scarcely commenced, went of his own choice to the county village, 


Gallatin, entered into an arrangement with a lawyer of high standing, 
(E. G. Peyton, Esq., id the next day began the study of the law In 
less than a year, he was examined before the S ipreme Court of Missis- 


sippi, and admitted to the bar with ippropriate evidences of his qualifica- 
tions. Though closely pursuing his studies, Mr. Brown found ample time 
in his hours of recreation to extend his acquaintance among the people, 
and by his bland and courteous deportment to lay deep and solid foun- 
dation of that singular personal popularity, and which no change of par- 
ties or political convulsion has ever shaken. 

During his six months’ stay at Jefferson college previously mentioned, 
and, recommended by this 


he underwent a course of military training ; 
confidence in 


circumstance, the people of his county attested their 
him by electing him a colonel of militia before he was nineteen years 
old. This was the first office he ever held. ‘The next year he was 
chosen a Brigadier-General «f Militia. 

Mr. Brown was scarcely twenty years of age when he applied for ad- 
mission to the bar, and the writer has heard him speak of his extreme 
anxiety, lest the usual question (where there can be any doubt)—*‘ are you 
twenty-one ?” should be propounded. This was the only question to 
which he could not have given a satisfactory answer, and by singular 
good fortune (for him) it was not asked, 

He began the practice of his professio 
with the oldest and most distinguished 


he practised. His business 


1 in the autumn of 1833, and 
succeeded at once. He took rank 
profes ional gentlemen at the bar where 


] 


ste idily ind r pidly incre ised to I839, when he withd W i » the pro- 
fession, in the enjoyment of the fullest and nrost lucrdiwe practice, being 
prol@ssio ae] emp vi ] in vearly live nuogred causes ! yr tne ) I 


which he retired from the bar. 

In October, 1835, Mr. Brown, (or General Brown, by which tit! 
was then beteer known,) was married to Elizabeth Fran Taliaferro, 
a Virginia lady of accomplishme nts, of great person 1 worth, ind ot @X- 
cellent family. She survived the marriage only about five months, Her 
family have subsequently been among the most steadfast of General b.’s 


numerous friends and supporters. 





2s, 
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In this year, 1835, began the political career of General Brown, At 
the November cist he was chosen a represent tive to the State 
Legislature, to fill the first vacancy occurring after he was twenty-one 
years old. It was an interesting period in the L egislation of Mississip pi, 
and there was great competition for the seats. In 1835, Copiah, the 
county of Mr. Brown’s residence, was entitled to three representatives, 
and he was one of nine candid ites, nei irly all ia lay or as they were 
called, ‘* Jackson men.” Great;pains were taken to defeat him, as the 
aspiring and ambitious thought he would be in their way on future occa- 
sions. Some maintained that he was too young, but the great bulk of 
the opposition rested upon an alleged unsoundness in his political views. 
For this change there was no better foundation than that General 
Brown’s father was a whig, or, as he was not ashamed to call himself, a 
federalist of the old school. The election transpired, and General 
Brown w successful, being the second successful candidate, and leading 
his next highest competitor about 75 votes. His representative duties were 
discharged with marked fidelity, and so entirely to the satisfaction of his 
constituents, that at the next election he was returned without a stru rgle, 
the opposition being only nominal. He took an active and leading part in 
the debates, and in all the business of legislation; and before the expi- 
ration of his first term, the speakership having been vacated by the indispo- 
sition of the presiding officer of the house, he was chosen speaker pro 
tem, by acclamation. It is to be regretted that the debates in the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi at that period were not preserved, as they were 
intrinsically valuable, and if now in existence, would throw a flood of 
light on the political history of the state. A re werd of these debates would 
exhibit in relief admirable and bold, the political forecast of General 
Brown. Though almost the youngest member of the house, he coun- 
selled his more aged compeers in many an earnest speech, against that 
system of banking which has since rendered the financial policy of 
Mississip ypi so remarkable throughout the world. 

General Brown took his seat in the Legislature under his second elec- 
tion in January, [838. The banking system had already given way, 
and was tottering to its fall. Just then, Governor I.ynch, the first and 
last whig Governor of Mississippi, recommended the Legislature ‘ ‘to 
express its opinion on the subject of a National Bank,’’ and entered him- 
self into an elaborate argument in favor of that institution. This re- 
commendation was referred to a committee of which General Brown 
was chairman, and his report contains many. strong views in opposition 
to the bank, both on the ground of unconstitutionality and of its mex- 


pediency. We have only room for one or two short extracts, as 
follow ;i— 

‘Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opinion of the court, in the cele 
brated ca I Vet ik eh rainst the tate of Maryland, ] 5 down the prip- 
”~ple rms, ** That when the law is not prohibited, and is intended to 
¢ ) 1 to be ¢ romenf, 4 ress is to be 
fhe cel vi iige of the d e of its necessity.” Supp this to be the 
settled oct e upon this subject, the abolition of slave y ss not expressly 
prohibited the District of Columbia, nor any of the states where it exists, and 
among the enumerated powers of the general government, is one authorising 
it to pro rthe common defence and general welfare. Sup ose then that 


the abolitionists of the north, whose strength,-disguise it as you will, is increas- 


ing with frightful rapidity, should, under this rule of construction adopted by 
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jurists, and sanctioned by politicians, insist that in all cases it was their duty 
to provide for the “general welfare,” in obedience to the power given them, 
and that to carry into effect this specific grant of power, if it was ‘* necessary” 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and the states where it exists— 
We ask, whether it might not be competent for them to do so, or how this case 
is distinguished from the one immediately under consideration, to wit, the 
power to charter a National Bank, because it is a measure * necessary” for the 
** general welfare ;”’ and if the Supreme Court thought it incompetent for them 
to inquire into the degree of necessity inv ved in the first case, could they 
undertake to make the inquiry in the letter? We think not. Again, suppose 
the nation, in the present enteebled state of its treasury, be suddenly invclved 
in a conflict with Great Britain, or some other foreign power, Congress is 
called upon to furnish money to carry on the war; this she refuses to do, by 
levying a direct tax which shall bear equally upon all portions of the United 
States,—but incorporates a company, and invests them with exclusive power to 
navigate the Mississippi River for fifty years, in consideration that the company 
will pay the government a bonus of twenty-five millions of money, ‘The power 
to have such action on the part of the general government is well questioned ; 
it is not however expressly prohibited, and Congress asserts that it is * neces- 
sary” in providing for the ** common defence and general welfare’ to charter 
said company, and invest them with such powers, for the consideration of the 
twenty-five million bonus ; and the Supreme Court, if appealed to, says, Con- 
gress is to be the judge of the necessity, and we will not interfere. 

“ We ask if such rules of construction, with such arguments to sustain them, 


may not, indeed if they are not likely to lead to the most di 


‘ ‘ 


quences—consequences portentous of great evil to the right of the states, and 
threatening at once the st ibility of our excellent forms of government? Your 


furnishes no war- 


istTrous conse- 





committee are of opinion, that this clause of the Constitution 
rant for the establishment of a National Bank.” 

The report continued with various other views of the constitutional 
question, chiefly in answer to the arguments urged by the friends of the 
bank. It set forth many and strong arguments against the « xpediency 


of the bank, and concluded as follows ° 


‘* Tf, then, it does not render the‘labor of the citizens more valuable, we are at 
a loss to discern the great advantages which the work m to derive from 
its creation. But we are satisfied of its effects, when the red lancy of paper 
money which it circulates has swelled in a twofold relation the value of every 
horse, plough, harrow and other articles of husbandry or family consumption 
which the laborer buys. Then we find it is an institution which, instead of 
lightening the poor man’s toils, in fact levies a heavy contribution upon the wages 
of his industry. It is an institution which make the weak we rand the po- 
tent man powerful; ever filching from the poor man's hand to replenish the 
rich man’s purse. Your committee have mistaken the duties of legislators, if 


it is their province to guard over the peculiar interest of the speculator and 
gambler, who live by the patronage of banks, to the detriment and ruin of the 
honest yeomen, whose tuils have*raised our happy republic from a few depen- 
dant colonies, to the highest pinnacle of national fame, causing Indian wigwams 
to give place to splendid cities, and the whole wilderness to bloom and blossom 
as the rose. It is well said that ‘ the laborer is worthy of his hire ;’ and the 
illustrious Burke never uttered a sentiment which better Jeserved to be em- 
balmed in the hearts of freemen, than that the workingman should feel the 
wages of his labor in his pocket and hear it jingle. 


[n conclusion, we recommend as av expression of this body on the subject of 


a National Bank, the adoptioa of the following resolutions : 

‘1. Resolved, That the government of the United States has no constitu- 
tional right to charter a National Bank. 

“2. Resolved, That it is inexpedient and improper to charter such an institu- 
tion at this time, even if Congress had the constitutional right to do so.” 
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This report elicited the warmest commendation on the part of the anti- 
bank press and party, whilst all the bank interests assailed it with denun- 
ciation, attempts at ridicule, and occasionally with something like argu- 
ment. It was extensively published at the time, and is believed to have 
had a salutary influence in awakening public inquiry on the subject in 
Mississippi. 

In the fall of the same year (1838) Gen. Brown being absent from the 
state, the bank party took advantage of a general panic in the public 
mind, growing out of the existing pecuniary embarrassments in Missis- 
sippi, to get up written instructions requiring him to vote for a bank 
U. 8. Senator, or resign. He chose the latter alternative. Although ina 
moment of panic, 750 out of 9V0 voters had signed these instructions, 
Gen. Brown did not hesitate to present himself as a candidate to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by his own resignation. He issued a short address 
from which we present an extract. 


“To stand in the way of a freo disposition of the elective franchise by the 
people, in the selection of their representatives, I should conceive the greatest 
mora! and political disgrace which could befal a republics n citizen lama 
democrat in practice as in principle, and it is one of the first articles in the Ko- 
ran of that political sect, that the people should be represented by whom they 
will, If my services are bo longer desired, I should cease to feel con tented 1D 
the seat which has been assigned me by your preference. And wheneveryou 
shall determine at the ballot box to dismiss me from your service, I shall retire 
with a sense of pleasure equalled only by the satisfaction which I experienced 
in entering upon it, and surpassed only by the gladness which Il now feel, in 
having performed at all times as I best could the trusts confided to my care. I 


have a right to ask in abdicating my seat in the Jegislature, that the articles of 
my « ndemnation n y not be signed and sealed by the people, and handed over 
to be ratified, confirmed and executed by my political enemies, before I am 
heard in my own defence. All I ask, is a free conference with the people. 
Come ye nand let us reason together " 


He at once entered upon a close and searching canvass of the county. 
The result was, his triumphal return to the Legislature by a majority of 
one hundred and fifty odd votes over bis bank competitor. The opposi- 
tion was confounded. They had counted on success as a matter of 
course. The anti-bank friends of Gen. Brown in his own county, and 
throughout the state, were of course greatly elated at this signal triumph. 
The democratic State Convention assembled soon after, and although 
not then twenty-five years old, he was unanimously nominated for Con- 


gress. The chances for success were anything but flattering. The 
whigs had swept the state at the election previous, and the bank interest 
in Mississippi was in the zenith of its power. Not dismayed by these un- 
favorable circumstances, he entered at once upon an active and vigorous 


canvass of the whole state; and before the election in November, 1839, he 


and his colleague, Mr. Jacob Thompson, had thoroughly canvassed every 


nook and corner of the state. Though met at every step by the most un- 
scrupulous opposition ; assailed with vituperation and slander—with de- 
nunciation, persenal and political, Gen. Brown and his colleague moved 


steadily forward, calling the people together, challenging their opponents 
to meet them in debate, and carrying conviction to the mind of their au- 
ditors. ‘The result did ample justice to their zeal and fidelity. The 
state was redeemed; bauk thraldom was ended. ‘The whole democratic 
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ticket was elected by an average majority of three thousand ; Gen. Brown 


leading the Congressional ticket by large odds 
He took his seat in the U. S. House of Representatives, Dec., 1839, 


being then a little over twenty-five years of age. Hi speeches while in 
that position compare favorably with those generally made in the lower 
House of Congress. He ntered be Idly into tl e de fi nce of th [Ind ‘pen- 


dent Treasury, and the other leading measures of tl adiministra- 


1 to the bank and to whig m r renerally, 


tion. His oppositiol 

was maintained with his accustomed zeal and ability. If we had space 
we should like to make extracts from these speeches, and especially from 
one in which the policy of the administration in power at that time is 
defended and whiggery reviewed. To those desirous of seeing with how 


much zeal and ability Gen. Brown defended his favorite measures at that 


term, we commend this speech. It concludes with a glowing tribute to 
the moral and intellectual worth of Mr. Calhoun, a perusal of which can- 


not be otherwise than gratifying to the numerous friends of that distin- 


guished statesman and p itriot 
After the adjournment of Congr 
and entered immediately and with singu 


in 1840, Gen. Brown went home 


ir activity in the Presidential 


canvass. He traversed the state, defi nding Mr. V in Buren, as the re ru- 
lar nominee, against this growing distrust of his pe yple, and appealing to 
them to stand by the measures of his administration Many of his 
speeches at this time were remarkable specimens of stump or torv: and 
though tney failed to carry the tate und r the weight of Mir Vai Buren’s 


name, they did not fail to add greatly to Gen. Brown’s character as a 


7 
speake r. 


On the 12th of January, [S41, G Brown was a second time married. 
The | idy, Miss R wert I. Young, had b en known in society at W ish- 
ington as one of the most fascinating and intelligent ladies of the gay me- 
trop lis She has direct 1 with great dig LIL’ and pr riety tl aomestic 
affairs of her husband’s household, and especially during his gubernatorial 


term. She is the mother of two son 
At the close of his term in 1841, Gen. Brown was again put in nomi- 


nation by his party friends. But having taken upon hi lf the cares of 
a family, and finding hi pecuniary interests seriously 1 ved from long 
neglect, he was constrained to decline This he did, in the full confidence 
that his party, though temp ily defeated, were to rise at another 
election. He was not disap ited. The democrats of Mississippi at 
the November election, 1841, nobly redeemed their state from the ban of 
whiggery. At this el 1 Gen. Brown consented to stand : poll for a 
judge hip of the Circuit ( rt; andit is among the remarkable « ices 
of his singular popularity, t he was voted for by men of eve de of 
opinion political, SOc} ind religious. He was bar y el » to the 
office on account of h youth: but he w elected, beating his able 
and distinguished competitor, Judse Willis, the former incumbent of 


the same office, nearly three votes to one. He served in this position 
1a nomination from his political friends 


nearly two years, when h accepted [ ti {*) } 
torun for Governor, and thereupon resigned Jud Willis was chosen 
his successor. J idge B own entered the « iva for t rOY rnorship 


early in the summer of 1843, beine then just thirty years old, and conse- 
rible under the constitution of Missi pi. The oppo- 


q rently barely e! 
addition to the whole 


sition was fierce and exceedingly powerful. In 


d 
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strength of the whig party, Judge Brown had to encounter the stern oppo- 
sition of a large number of the most talented and influential men of his own 
party. The ostensible reason for this opposition was a difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the state’s liability to pay a class of bonds issued in her 
name, and known as the ‘Union Bank Bonds.’ Judge Brown main- 
tained that the bonds had been issued in violation of the state constitu- 
ti nm, and that the pr ople were ther fore under no sort of obli tion to pay 
them by taxation. In this contest he had two opponents Mr Cl iyton, 
the regular whig nominee, and Col. Williams, “the independent bond- 
paying democrat.’’ Both were gentlemen of high character Mr Clay- 
ton, a lawyer of distinction, belongs to the Georgia family of that name; 
and Col. Williams was an Ex U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. For many 
weeks after the canvass opened, Judg B’s chances seemed de sperate. 
Almost single handed, he encountered the whole opposition, whigs and 
democrats. How he bore himself, may be judged of from the fact that 
his competitors were together beaten by two thousand three hundred votes. 
He entered upon his new duties as Governor, January 10, 1844. The 
bond question having been the principal topic of discussion in canvass, 
Gov. Brown availed himself of the privileges incident to his inauguration, 
to state succinctly his views on that subject. ‘The reader may find it in- 
teresting to examine those views, which we here extract from the inau- 


veech of the Governor. 


gural s| 

Afier some general remarks upon the value of the constitution, and 
the absolute necessity for its inviolable pré ervation, he continues : 

‘T have been led into thes« refl tior | the too common expre s10n, that 
although the constitution w manite ed intl ISssuAne of the Union 
Bar bonds. vet, i much as a Ly { | pl approve d it at the time, 
there e the ple tl bpm xation to paythem: tht 3 declaring 
that the will of the majority. and not t ( be the measure of 
powe! ind virtually mal one acknoy iveqd wron the pre ‘tC for commit- 
tin i still mon ) l wrong. but | it 1 y t i ( whi the constitu- 
tion be violated in levying a tax to pay a eve though that debt was con- 
tracted in violation of the constitution? It has been : ! | that the taxing 
power resides with tl L lature, at it they m exerci it for any pur- 
pose within their discretic not p i prohibited by the constitution. This 
constructiotr f the powe! f the Lie ure, | far too ¢ prehensive. 
Under it. the legislative d tn cad \ 1 1uthority, in 
my opini \ ever nferred The I islatm I lly tax the citi- 
zen to defray the economical exper of the government, and to pay the debts 
of the state: but it would | oie { ) I authority ¢ te i to them 
to it y ta to pay the { in 1 th corpol within the 
state. If th 1 B yds co ited d uainst th te, then 
Ww ‘ ‘ tl Cl | t n; but that these bonds 
do not nst te s it will, Lt if iy manifest by acan- 
did view of theiro , and of that clause of the constitution und r which they 
COU LUTE issue 

He then proceeded to state the f connected with the creation of 
the bonds in a most clear and able n 2 Ww that the plainest pro- 
visions of the state constitution had | deliberately and wilfully vl0- 
lated That the bounds, baving no legal existen are not a debt against 


the state, and that the legislature, if it bad the will, has no power to levy 
tax¢ for the payment of those bonds 
The administration of Gov. Brown will be long remembered in Mis- 
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sissippi as one of the most fortunate which that state has ever had. 
With his first election ceased the ‘‘ Union Bank bond ”’ controversy, and 
he was left without hindrance to look after the other long-neglected and 
suffering interests of the state. He found the treasury bankrupt, and 
the officers and servants of the state paid ina kind of paper, known as 
* auditor's warrants,” then at a depreciation of fifty to fitiy-five cents on 
the dollar. He set himself earnestly at work torevive the drooping credit 
of the state, and had the satisfaction, at the end of two years, to see 
“ auditor’s warrants’ at par with gold and silver, and at the close of his 
second term, to leave a surplus of several hundred thousand dollars in the 
treasury. 

Gov. Brown zealously advocated the cause of education. His messa- 
ges, and other papers, are interspersed with reflections, suggestions, and 
earnest appeals on this interesting subject. Several schools grew up un- 
der his auspices. ‘he Common School system was adopted on his ear- 
nest and repeated recommendations; but so shorn of its best propor- 
tions by the legislature as to be a mere caricature of the system re- 
commended by him. He entered earnestly and zealously upon the task 
of establishing the State | niversity. Under his direction the funds were 
secured, and by his advice the institution was put into operation. In 
every matter relating to the local interests or the honor of Mississippi, 
Gov. Brown was a faithful guardian. So well satisfied were the people 
of this, and indeed with his whole administration, that at the end of his 
first term all opposition had ceased, and no one was found to enter the 
list against him for another election. His second term, like the first, 
was marked by an unceasing care for the local interests of the state 
ture in his administration, which distin- 


which he governed. ‘The fe 
guished it perhaps as much as any other, was its constant fidelity to the 
payment of the * Planters’ Bank bonds.” In his first inaugural speech, 


after disposing of the Union Bank bond question, he continues : 


* Wherever there exists a debt against the state, contracted in good faith and 
with a proper regard to the constitution, it must be discharged to the last ill. 
Of this character do | regard the bonds issued on account of the Planters’ B 
and come what may, the state can never shrink from the payment of them. 
Let prompt and efficient action be taken for their settlement. A speedy 
dation of them will afford what every good citizen is anxious to see—a fitting op 
portunity to manifest to the w wid, that in rejecting the Union Bank bonds we 
are actuated by no mean or sordid principles of dollavs and cents, but by a 


more elevated impulse—that of adhering faithfully to our written constitution. 


And in his message to the legislature he reviewed the whole subject 
of these bonds, showing, that as they legally existed, that the state would 


never, for an instant falter, in the payment, and advised by all means 
their prompt discharge. 
And again, in Im4s, in alluding to the same subject, he remarked; 


- In estimating the indebtedness of the state. the bonds issued on ac unt of 
the Plauters’ Bank, have been included. My last general message conveved to 


the legislature and wuntry, ny views as regards the state's liability to pay 


these bonds. ‘These « 1008 have undergone no materiel change, but reiter 
ation of them is uncalled for, and would be unprofitable at this time. Having 
lovg since settled in my own mind, that the state is bound by every obligation 


that the constitution and the laws ean impose, to pay the debt, it has only re- 
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some means acce ptable to the pe ople, and not too oppressive, by 
»> done. The whole subject has been calmly consi lered, and 


be regarded by others, there is. to my mind, but one course to 
iy the iaracter of a great and growing state, and that is to 
by fay mand disc large the deb as rat iV ast issible. [hat 


ebt 
ttully but ¢ irnestly recommended. ‘The debt now stands as 


Bonds issued in March, 1833, - - - - - $1,500,000 
6 per cent terest from March, 1839, to Jan., 1848, - 795,000 
Bonds ed 1D July, 1831, - * is * - 500,000 
6 per cent. interest from July, 1839, to Jan., 1848, ~ 255,000 


L‘otal, 


Gov. Brown’ 


mous rnominatl 
and alt igh it 
near tl 1 
his seat unt 


elected I il 
sentatives in the latter part of January, 1849, in the mid 


ment rowing ¢ 


of two or three 
tration, ind ré 


self and his cor 


ment i l 

end ind ti 

Lo ) 

rest i im u 

tr ich 

der j ( ma 
In th i 


and coffee as a 
Brown indu 


of the oppositi 


man ! Wa { 


coal ind 


of war you 
ground witho t 


give him ea ft 


° - 3,050,000 


s second term being about to expire, he accepted a unani- 
n to run for Congress, in the 4th Congressional District ; 
was known that his term as Governor would not end until 

f January, and that he would not in consequence take 
the first two months of the session had passed, he was 

He took his place in the House of Repre- 

t of the excite- 
In the course 


JOSILION, 


mut of the discussions on the Mexi in war. 
veeks he spoke in review of the conduct of the adminis- 
king for him- 


} 


nerally in defence of his own country Sp 


istituents, he said. 


var to have been just and constitutional in its commence- 
: : 


} vigorously prosecuted thus far, for wise and proper 


[ l I so pro ecuted until we have the i reparation 

ind the est security thatour rights as a mare to be 

t To tl end, we are prepared to vot ich number of 

il ns of money as, in the judg it of the comman- 
necessary to attain these objects.”’ 


liscussion on the President’s proposition to tax tea 
ns of raising money to carry on the war, Governor 
in s i@ evere but deserved criticisms on tne conduct 


se gentlemen first learn to sympathize with the poor 


it a tim when they were taxing cotton cloth, teather, iron, 
Wa vylen \ vying pro j on these 
ito the poor man's consum yn? he gentleman 

Mi Ml h) _ rs out the fulness of his sympathetic heart 
stax on tea an offee, and then he bewails the downfall of 

yu sir, syn thize with the poor man’s tax you who 
iries of life to give protection to some overgrown maou- 

id it Th ible lo that we tax the poor 

7) igo, his axe everything i short, which 

he maoufacturer ! but your sympathetic hearts 
ou t ix his r und fj é to support your ) ient in time 
ld send him shoeless, hatless, and ultivate his 
implements, unless he pays tribute to manufacturers ; only 


hat is not taxed, and you are satisfied. You would lay his dis- 


eased body on a pallet that is taxed; give him taxed medicine from a spoon that 


is taxed; you g 


ive him untaxed tea in a cup that is taxed; he dies, and you 
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tax his winding sheet, and consign him to a grave that is dug with a spade that 
Is taxed, and then insult his met wy by saying that you gave him unt ed tea 
W hy, sir, if | thus outraged the poor man’s common sense during lif insulted 


him in his last moments, and whined a hypocritical sympathy over his tomb 


when dead, | hould expect his ghost tor up im jud ent against me. 

“* Other ‘ntlemen may d sthey | ise xv me and my people, we » for 
our country. We wri on our ba millor fo det but not one cent 
for tribute. Tax our} l faX our ! Vy. tiX us millions o mil 
lions fi rtl ! of { fl od re ntry’s ho ind we wil 
pay it; | I i t of fi te to y turers, 
we rise up in} 5 Dake « property of our 
national b but ! su i to m aricht I el 

At all times and u ! i circul { ( G { r B wn has proven 
himself the stead! friend of the t { oO} Ing WwW lever 
tended to retard their nerity. and a caling with er ery mea 
sure which prom ns avane them intetiectu or other f ina 
debate on the subject of the p lands int Llouse, he said 

“Tam for of { | f lot s t 


the batt! of ! I y | i 5. -1 I re ! I 
narrow lin ; 


as he and h endants choose to occu] cl hold it 


world, w t ( ‘| t ow! ' ee t 
bundred ti ol of ‘ tho ic of her cit ' and some of 
them her bri tand best s Ww t homes. TI nee of 
the goveron t at ibe a {f ¢ rnt * relies on the 
people ior det tim it she ¢ ts the to ficht her ind 
win ‘empires’ f é t ! i e ty a provi witl 
homes ; His re t e} thy never nr ‘ 

“J have nol l to the government l l to tl are able to 
pay for i, af at ite price; but l | ad ? mn of nat i 
and- ; | ) degrades | ( ’ ‘ nes d n to 
the low o t ting the hard-earned d nor , n for a 
bit of land pur nay have been, with the ! that citiz e 
tors To un tt there nat 1 ne Vinare it i tothe 
comfort, cony ‘ , happiue yf its peo : there is at mal meanness 
In a repubiic s poor in I to tis rich 1 2hbo becau hat 
neighbor cu | il les rice lor il 


This and many similar extracts might be adduced to show his con- 


stant care tor th inter s ofl inasses and the preat | iy of the 


people. But ty ‘ iif publi I | private, atte nment to 


the laboring o sc ss care for his prosperity and happiness 


rt 
The writer once | d tim ked, how it was that success had so con- 
stantly attended him He rephed, “I never forgot that I was one of 
the people.’ Ali! there is the secret—he never forgot that he was one 


of the people A the man of all work on} father’s farn is the 


“mill boy,” he was one of the people is a member of the | ture 
and of Cong ress, he \ ne of the pe pi Elect r hin jt aid not 
change his character: and Govern was st ne of the people 
Faithful to all his pledges, frauk in the expression ol its opinion, open 
and decided in his course, t rant towards His opponents, ind cordial 


towards hi friends, he has alway been sustained, and is now the 
unanimous choice of his party for Congress in his district, 
Governor Brown 1s now thirty-six years old. He has been a candidate 


A I 
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at every general election in 


his state since 
ot 
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never been defeated lt is n 
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and hag 
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UMPTION IN GREAT BRITAI YEAR 
usT, 1849. 
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good harvest; yet it is probably the case, that the prod n e was much 
short of the sual yield. The ag tural w G b nd : pro- 
bable demand upon the United States, is ter ( ; and the 
imp tance fo int ' t f a 
Atlant In furtherane t { e 
of Treland were mad 1 Lo l 18 
and it resu of th es 
are they more } f than to t yi ) from whom 
Ireland must iw her | pj 

The ¢ \ y e® Wilh y the number « vith ad rent 
descriptions of grain, and the arable pr 


ACRES SOWN IN IRELAND, AND THE PRODI TION IN ! t ACRE, 


TERE anges news 742,187 ......31,4 ; , 0 
Barley ae ieee ume ; —- } : 7.3 
Oats a { ‘ 


De eechicay ae acc caiB casas 


Rye... Bi 2 sa ieee oN { oe ) 
a * ye 
Total i va l buna a i ioe - - 
The total number of acres under tivation » of ounties 
of Waterford and Tipperary, where the distur ; Sie 
aggregate quantity of land ier cultiva i not ¢ re tth imber 
of small holdings had much diminished. ‘Thus { fied 


was as follows: 


1847 1 
Farm la ? 7 14 » ) 
I i i , 7 
: ' ) 
) 15 
) ) } { 
ve! ) ' { 
Tx i ome seeee { BD a re ieee e 
r ‘ . : } 
Thus, although the jua y of tand I er 
of farms greatly nish W hat 1 ty 
' , y+ 
oppre was pi f ! I ed 
owl wid the tenants j 10 } } é re 
sumed y the i ords. I yield of ! r the 
cha to ve improv ! n ock, 
the change was as [fo1ov for the ye 547 
Is4l « 
Pp, ; & } 
I 5 sae —T 
S ) | 
Poultry 1.427 


This great havoc in the stock of the count ences of 
the famine, which cor lled the | | f their 
future improvement (his state of rs am vas much 
worse than the figures show, as thus: the f pigs 
is 835.625, while the decrease on farms, below 30 a ep ove ta- 
ble, was 878,312. there being an increase of 42,643 on | ;s. This 


arose from the buying and seizing for rent, as well as 1 r for tithes on the 
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when they drove the tenants forth, or, in other 


words, “* ch | i * The decrease in the other stock presents the same 
feal es. J l ne re e in po try on farms less than 15 acres was 
4,4 | re of p in 1R4 produced t about 50 
per ce ‘ i i root is t { Or 1 ito the 
acre I te pot ] ( l i tne ce nd for 
corn ( ilso nint if ( I The 
o} \ | i tiie ~ I \ } pre uctive 
i rest py ort tithes lrents. Lhe capital 
Ww i ‘ ned 
for the u , fo nefit of the shopkeepers of London 
ab i 

l iow far tl ed per acre in 
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t | | r ‘ fo} a 

ry, do Bri Che importance { the subject 


\ i ru t ( "6 loubtless be taken to 
ascert { ( nd u ch description of cultivation, as a 
guide to 3 of ( n for the 4 [t is to be hoped, before long, 
that ( ul reg itor in thie Uy ted States will becon so efficient as to 
pla the comm ty each yea the actual number of ac1 cultivated, and 
the mannerin which th employed, so that they can be concentrated for 
th tof each ' form a guide to all agriculturistsins eeding oper- 
atio ‘he telegraph wi entralizing and condens ‘ s which ought 
to be n e locally at i ) ea year. ‘The United States eve ts now tend 
forwat W soon called upon to a ! ine vast manul ri operations of 
Gre if é it \ asce!l ned t the nsus Oj “41, 
that 1 ) 1 Care 3 1 were engaged as occupiers | Jaborers in 
raising food for 2.984 . les 1 nselves; and tl ” had in 
cl i t ) consumers, besides mselves, ip 
lt "| I 1 of i laws | the navigation laws, it is supposed, 
Wi end to f } icultu to uf and 
there { oF which h on so long, 
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svivania Canal Tolls to July i - - 2 ’ ) 0 65.369 
1e months to A 15 594 3,057 
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‘ ‘ 1D i ‘ ) { ? 
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The average increase is ten per cent., and derived generally this year from 
larger movement of freights, and less from passengers. Every important line in , 


& ull sections shows the same result. ‘The gevernment revenues at the three 
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leading ports, for the quarter ending Sept. 30, are as follow 
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debted states struggling against repu liation. The lapse of four vears ending 





with last March, saw the federal credit restored multaneously with the con- 
quest of vy empires, comn eandec t revive, the revenues rise to an ex- 
cess over ex} tures, and the odue { the western states pour out of the 
couulry » | itable mark ,s eir inveruali 1 surees o mm e that they 
come forward to pay their debts, and pave the way for diminishing taxes, 
while farmers and merchants participated with manufacturers in the general 
prosperity. Although Ohio trove pgainst the nera policy which has 
wrought out these wonderful results, she does not the less reap its advantages. 
Pennsy ul has also not only recovered her credit, and promy ly met her in- 
terest, but the operations of the newly-established sinking fund already begins to 





diminish her debt. By releasing capital from stock investments for terms of 
years, the facilities offered to general business by the competition of funds for 
employment are enhanced. ‘This may operate in favor of New-York business. 
While the Boston money market is cramped, by the insatiable demands of rail- 


roads, for funds for permanent investment, the New-York dealers are freely 


supplied with the means of operating to advantage. The enterprise of Boston 
has thus, in some respects, outrun its¢ If; by making too much haste, it makes 


lessepeed. ‘There is undoubtedly now more means at the command of New- 


York to advance upon the produce of the West sent hither, and to influence 


that trade in this direction, which, in a different state of things, might have 
sought Boston. The o; ti f the Independent T: iry. 1 eas they have 
been. have « ed to attract atten 1: and the most im nnot, in the 
pre { sl! | iairs, charge i idve e infl > | nount now 
in | N York A t Tre Wy | 3, agains 356,436 
last 4 at ie time in 1847. Mis su of nearly 
fo ; ie il t vai ’ : | rs of in Ne w- 
j i y i 1) tO them tre i it ; Hence, 
tn I , nas not ( } i? nm ime : l mi tl e | i rt consumers 
ot goods. “Lhe lividend f the Boston banks for the six months ending with 
October how resul $ 5 
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LLANY. 


Tre Faur Exvecrions.—The result of the fall elections everywhere evinces 
the awakening ot 1@ people trom th Sil ; ! W é ' led one lique 
of unprincipled politicians to def Gen. { Gen ‘Tay 
lor. The masses of the peopl em all at « ) 1 +} aia 
the danger and disasters \ h threaten, in « f ! of 
Federal princy sin ! ici} ro ) f | 
and the ‘] y de] | ‘ eS qG 
falsifying P} mace ( ! } 
the incapacity and 1 ilous corruption of tl I s 3 
advisers, and at whose 1} ow } led and nall ‘ it have 
awakened a contempt in the public mind, oul \ P viva 
nia election. When that election was coming on. the ¢ f rate dide not 
blush to leave his official duties to go and stump the rding a st de- 
grading example of official interference in local elections pop response 
has been an overwhelming majority against him. Pres y in those ices where 
he exerted himself the most, his party has met with the greatest loss W hen 
in Pittsburgh, he made a tariff speech ; the conseq ce was, that his own ma 
jority of 3,521 in the county, has been reduced ti e thousa In every spot 
where he insulted the people by his presence his los 1, an Ve 
democratic canal commissioner carried the state | immense rity. This 
untoward effect prevented his stumping Ne Yo stute as | 1 inte ] 
The state will, nevertheless, regain hernatural de itic pos The utter 
demoralization of the federal ps resulting f elect f Ge Taylor 
must of nec essify restore the t f the d oOcTra N ( ul 
follow the fortunes of a party destitute of princip! I sift i 
dy, on all occasions, to abandon avowed policy for he t 
is everywhere recognize 1, that the Federal party 1 r ial] f 
on the other hand, th lemoc racy have alwi ys ] | in the ca of | u 
lar progress. 

Canapa—The movement in Canada towards anne t to the | ed States 
proceeds with steadiness. At Montreal, on the 1 1 ce rath or of 
nexation to the United S was drawn up cet hours 
receive ] the sicnat Ss { ree hund: { the | i iers 
and professional n ¢ two members o l ind 
two ofthe Q ( 

The advanta t to | f } vay 
and even thi f 
Lo lapt the I ' h 
they have en t fy y 
a 7} 

A me | : nee spre 
limin to ft I [ New- Yor! Mr. R. KR. J is 
put ot ( 

New Morn Sy j D ;: It | f ’ nle 
having penetra ( 1 of t ed’ 
in their passage to t I thie ‘ ted t 
sett ("; j the va vy ol (7 | ! ne 
Morm n citVv. V two ort mil ted in é y 
150 miles lo g 1} { } id, witha lu t | mu¢ $0 
that the whole may | and mut is, watered by the ms and rivers which 
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issue from the high mountains above them. They have now about 6.000 inha- 
bitants The city is laid out in large squares; and every man can and must 
have 14 acres of land for garden use, which can be readily irrigated. The Mor- 
mons are a very regular, well-informed, well disposed and lx ble people. 
They are t | ra fine State-house, or Council-house, as they term it Their 


dwellings are small—mostly made of sun-dried brick, with some few log huts, 





and ire quite co tal 
In February | notice was given to all the citizens of that portion of Upper 
California lvit east of the Sierra Nevada mountains, that a convention would 
be held at the Great Salt Lake City, cn the oth of March, for the pury of tak- 
ing to conside n the propriety of organizing a territorial or state govern- 
} mie 
' Accord ngly a t the day appoints d the Convention met, “ce sting of a large 
po n of the i nts of that portion of Upper C ifornia lying east of the 
j Sir 1 Nevada me tains.” Daniel Spencer was elected C} rman; William 
( n, Sec} ‘Thomas Bullock, Assistant Secretary; and Horace 8S. Eld- 
} 1 Mi ° 
r After several addresses, a committee of ten was ap] ointed to draft a constitu- 
tion, under which they could govern themselves until the Congress of the United 
States should otherwise provide. 


COMMITTFE: 
Alfred Carrington, Joseph L. Haywood, 
William W. Phelps, David Fullmer, 
John S' Fullmer, Charles C. Rich, 
John Taylor. Parley P. Pratt, 


John M. Birnhisel, Erastus Snow. 


The Convention then adiourned to Thursday, the 8th, when they met to re- 





ceive the repr oi the com ttee. 
This re port was then made, in the shape of fn preamble an 1 constitution for 
the government of the newstate. The first clause is as follows : 

We, the people, ate o the Supreme Being for the bless s hitherto enjoyed, 
ar leelin t pendance on him ft :continuation of those ble es, do ordain and 
est sh a free and independent government, by the name of the State of Deseret, in- 
‘ gall the following boundaries, to wit:—Commencing at the | deg. north lati- 
tu where it « es the 108th deg. longitude, west of Greenwich; t ce running 
80 ind north boundary of Mexico; thence west to and down the 
main chann Gila river, on the north line of Mexico, ¢ the northern 
bou dary of Lower Ca fornia, t the Pacific ocean ; thence along 1 st no tl west- 
eriv tothe I th deg ) min. of 1 s! lor de : tl ce north to w : said line inter- 
sects the divid ' e of the 1 Ney in ntal is; thence no ng the summit 
of the Sierra Nevada n nt to tl ay ra ol mount t separate the 
\ flo ito t Col | iver from the waters running into t Great Basin ; 

fl ( | in on 

wate flay { Gulf ol 

(, { ' ? ; 
' ( Preu al p | by of Se 

The powers of 1 overnment are then divided into three departments— 
L egjslative, | nd J 

The artic] relation to the Le ative De; rtn { not essentially different 

from the « titution of the several states. Members are 1 to be free, 

( ens of the I ted States, and to tak an oat fo support the 

( tion thereof. The first Senate is to consist of seventeen members, and 
t i five 1 rs. 

In the Executive Department provision is made for the elec f Gover- 

nor, Lieut t-Gove r, Secretary of State, Auditor of Publ Accounts, and 


[reasurer. ‘The judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court and such inferior 
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tribunals as the Legislature shall establish. A Chief Justice and two associates 


compose the Supreme Court. 


-The filth article provides for the election of all the officers named in the con- 
stitution, on first Monday of May, [last] and for a vote for, or against the 
adoption of stitution ; ** and if a majority of all the | ly shall be in 
favor ot ; n, the same shall take effect from and after 1 election 

In th 1) rat ‘ Rights, itis de lared ** that ll men havea uatural and 
inalienable 1 » worship God according to the dictates of their own con 
science, a I ral \ssembly shall make no law re pecting an esta ish- 
meut of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or disturbing any per- 


son in his religioas worship or sentiments—provided he does not disturb the 
public peace, nor obstruct others in their religious worship.” 


This Constitution w s adopted on the 10th of March, 1849. 
The first General Assembly met on the 2d of July. 
Np ther of the House 
Mititiarp Snow. 
Clerk. I 1 


FREDERICK RING TON. Joun D. Lee. 


Alter th ) iniZ } { ou Ito i rity 
of all the v f th h i » for ‘ ilior 
The followin pers 3 ! l | is l 

> 
ty . 
I} sam Youne 
L t G 
Heser ( KEMBALI 
Secretary of State. i r | n 
Wituiam Ricwarps. Wintiam CLAYTON. 

r 

J » I A4YW iD 

On the 3d, a resolution was p oviding for ‘ittee to memora 
lize Congress for a State or ‘Territorial governm terw re- 
ported id ! 

Qn the Sth aa i rding tf revio resolut Ly iture 1} t io 
joint session, ly ledt yt i Delegat R tati 
gress, when Al mn W. Ba t, | | hay ry ved a rity of i the 
votes, Vv lec] 1 duly e} 


On tl h, the Le j ed B 0, they ted 


a memorial to ¢ ress, in 1 tl et forth th vhich h ed 


ro ide i l ry ] ! | ’ i f 
the Me \ \ | iver io 
bo i ‘ 
prev | j ive 
0 is 
now i la 
sul * Xe 
peu t a n 
a ! 1- 
raitt ) - h 
fo ! 1 ry ] 
th ithe 1 y rep 1 in 
th the | 

Not a word is said in the « { 1 about slavery. or the Wilmot P viso, 
such things having entered to the ima atior ; of tt law vel mport- 


ant tor their welfare, and iotriguing politicians do not yetstir up local strife upon 


a eee ~ 
—_— 
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abstractions. The constitution will be pressed upon Congress, and, if ratified, 


two new Senators and a Representative will soon appear in that body from the 
State of Deseret—a state which was without a settled inhabitant fe years ago, 
and which om wenty-five hundred miles from the seat of the Federal 
Government. (‘he new state is quaintly styled t “ State of D ret,” which 
lan plie . necording to the Mormon history and interpretation, the ** honey bee,’ 
and is significant of industry and the kindred virtues. . 


CALIFORNIA Ihe convention for framing the constitution of California, pre- 


paratory to its a Imission into the Union, met at Monterey, on the 31st August. 


The original number of delegates, as fixed by the proclamation of Gen Riley, 


was thirty-seven. ‘Tothis, the proclamation re quested each District toadd such 
number of supernumeraries as might by them be deemed just by reason of their 
increased population The District of San Francisco, Sacramento. and Pueblo 
de San Jose, have responded to this suggestion by electing supernumeraries, as 


e 9 


follows :—In San Francisco, 5; in Sacramento, 6G: in Pueblo de San Jose, 3. 
an 
Total, 14. 


If we presume that these delegates will be admitted to seats in the convention, 


that body will then consist of fifty-one. lo this may probably be ad led five or 
81x supernumeraries !f om the District of San Jk quin, which will make the whole 
number of ( ‘vates HDITY-SIX. ‘| he composition f rie body, as fai Ss Known, 1s 


as fo'lows 

D ; PE ae Edw. Gilbert, Myron N n, Wm. 
M. Gwin, J ph H on, Wm. M nart W. D. M. 
Howard, Francis J. Lippitt, A. J. Ellis, Fra Sanchez, Rodman M. 


D t San Jose R —Joseph Aram, K. H. D ck, J. 3 
Ho; » \ | »M P , te] m Brown. Supe P HFansevalD, 


Arntr Union [t is proverbial with individuals that p perity is harder to 
bear than rsity, a t would seem that corporations i tes are amena- 
ble to the su rule. Under the able and disinterested m ement of several 
pu rited gentl », the American Art-Union has become a powerful insti- 
tatior ‘he worthiness of its object, and the general esteem entertained of its man- 
avers, have | uils with the bre ith of popular well-wishes nd it has not 
eC -d to pr r. As is always the case ecess has produced ition, and 
im Tuternat } Art-Union has bean started. All institutions of this nature are 
oO} » erith 1, and the moment that the disposition to criticise becomes 
aro 1, enough to find fault with ean alwavs be discovered By some unturtu- 
nate me | on to find fault has been awakened. ihe natural cen- 
soriousne of ind, which has slumbered in respect ie Amertean Art- 
I | { rtunately been dir lft he Int tional, and asa 
col ju ‘ is prod ed reaetion iinst » A 1 Art-Unien. The most 
” y recrimipntions have degene) 1, i 3 t person- 
ii 3 J ( nable ¢ 7 8 We int le ito K \ h tt : entle- 
m to W 1 the American Art- Union sit , on ed to 
low . a t sty ob it I | Uti Dy f { ! ; i 1. & I ; irom 
a \ y ry to pren upon 

Fatrn or tue Amertcan INSTITUT! Chis attractive F held atthe Castle 
Garden of New- York, has en open during the month of O er. While it 
has given evidence of the great and increasing skill in the mechanical arts among 
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our countrymen, it also operates as a sort of exchange, where ideas are inter- 


changed and the mind enlarged upon subjects of practical usefulness No one 
ean visit the Fair without being struck with the gro ty of those who 
prete 1 that American skill and ind stry are d ‘p lent f and 
success upon the paltry Jaws of Congress and the ridicul 1} ; 

tionists. For our part, when we look around and see the mult mples of 
Am n ingel y. we feel a spirit of exultation 1 yr within us, the inde 

per nee Amer n labor. It owes na ht to t y co I of 
polit age | its own broad and impr found f superior 
gt In co lin « Wel t the t Fairs of 
EK ar nent I toge mel  ¢ juart ol 


the world, who fix, | n, the prices of st ( s, the 
number and i t Ia vy he yA er- 
course ano terests, u , ultimately, tl ‘ { eat 
enemy, W iS not foreign compel mm, Dut the devouring pri 


vate capital at home 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


This edition of the im1 tal confa 
does reat credit to the ]| sher, and is very cepta to th ea l 0 
trans 1 is that of Cotton, u vhich none ca more ¢ wilh tions 
bv t editor, Mr. Hazlitt. In those occasional passages whi t st i I 
was not fully rendered, the meanip been ‘ It is, do sg, 
to that raré l 
shead of | 
restrained 


the-n erh 











th 
ul 


pow 
whi e reflect, that ‘ the first to of l of 
tered 1 lic, it i t of su fl I 


pro! i iW occuy 


charact The pre t wut ( we ( 


re d si \ f 


der m < with af 
I I . to produce a set t ’ 
Vert no wW K- i 1 [ ted State or hLurope ive bee more deservedly po- 


pular. The standard edition of Mr. Putnam is that which must grace every library 
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3.—Saroni’s Mostcat Times. Saroni & Co., 258 Broadway. 


i kly paper devoted to musical interests as well as those of the fine arts 
ve! yd appears to be conducted with much ability. It contains, each week, 
m y last masters, arranged with taste. 


(.—H 1 HE Frencu Revorution or 184 By A. Lamartine. Trans- 
lated ize and William 3S. Chase First A can itlon. Phillips, 








Raw | "I 
] mot he most remarkab! i the e. ( ed by 

to tnke a leading part in the regenerat f e first 

{ ‘ cy 0 he J l, ) fore 
‘ L | t lividaal I lections of i j st a 

ina I } nh favor fron 000,000 ol peo} \ ed trom 
1 1ed without her autl ly than that whic’: irom cessity. 
I ts were prod 1 by a few well-t ed phi ' l Che 
ab see! howe: to comprehend the tine’s 
fa , 1 the confi ‘nce of the \ revolut t I * m eut, it 
A lf [s¢ ) ailairs in the! il direc j j , pular 
Vv I W I l the If | exciied i boy were 
80 , and the | ple who Jad set aside mona \ realize, 
v | he Kepub i the f-constituted cove ly sl ort 
ts n 1 the most p 1” man in the i, M e became 

he m mptrbte daual in 1@ community \ n ot ¢ \ \ ity, ab- 
80 ol human na e, and abandoned to impalse ed ol reat 
I iud of p i urage, he was fa ( in for the ma- 


tay t ianshiop His book or R 1 . ‘ of the 


mo { if ib lily wi ‘ notes I { j it ex- 
ra y 1, In which a ver it, established Dy ¢ essful 
re 1 rii\ seal Las any 1 in | ! ec Wiis i iDbve rted 
—il Kurope made a p to n t ol ! 1 4 most mira- 
cul n ia lew journalists formed a provi ul a j ty, wh ) re- 
stored ved society un he | of the i i be ex] il. The 


autl I 3 1 re 1 aon 1 their re le ya N who 


had ’ j I { Chamber mulies, a atiected t K lor ance 
] } woven it 5 ( tv vil W it none these 
m iture of a Repu 1, lea } ts ap ition 
toa | i hos it t 1d \ i 1 l . ind 
hey y iv vay to the euergy ot th mor! u i reck- 
ess m | t vernment hese, by ti ! 3 1 Wi isted a 
peo] par i | dilection for tree tu tut 3 L 3 ra I spect, 
Ww 1 the most extravagant cor! n 1 1ctive li- 
a i to opeu uiny and bad faith, a iin the 


na I ed i \ ve il Sutira \ ; 5 tter of 
am | t l g from the Hom D | ! ng of 
the b t s. It was little wouder that m , i } yn in 
the dissa ction created by these mountebanks oli progress should 


.—Icor rapHic Excyciopaptia or Science, LITERATURE AND ArT; ematically are 
five hundred steel ¢ ravi , bY the m Lis cuished 
al nt ny he text translated and i . I uird, A. M,. 
M.b., P { Nat Ss ices in Dickinson C Pa. Rud pb 


Th nd valuable work is to be produced in tw y-five m hly numbers, 


each , s letter-text. and twenty engravings, done 1e@ most exquisite 
style. The 1 ress, of the royal octavo size does, 1n its ty pograp! ppearance, the 
hizhest ¢ »1 iterprising | ib ers 

The k : ic Bneyelopedia will embrace (in a series 0 tee] cTAY- 
ings | f 2000 pages of letter press in lat e Svo.) all th of human 
knowled A n iu be illustrated by pl torial represeutat! Vi : lathematics, 

I 

>. N TT { Medical Sciences, 3. Geography. 4. Ethnolo ». M y Sclences. 


6. Naval Sciences. 7. Architecture. 8. Mythology, &c 9. The |] > Arts. 10. 
Technology, with all their respective subdivisions. There can be no question but 
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such a work, appealing to the eye in so agreeable a form, is admirably suited to the 


publi taste at this moment When the physical scien sa ipldiy g ioe favor, 
As a work ol "erence it 1 uusurpass 1 in beaut i it id must e 1odis 
pre nsable to ev \ b ifuct, a b 4 it { icest, inost ¢ mn pre- 
hensive, al forn 


2 











us, that ( 0 ! 
P i . ’ rth thers will 
toliow r : V s ? ; ) the 
gale « he & I ! ‘ ( ce” 
firs } i ‘ I t ° tir e 
pub i t ( ! l f 
I é i ‘ , t 8 
phistica ‘ 
n : ] f es 
tea ! i i A 
whit ‘ t | . Aires 
of st th n 4 

o 
p iw e- W bo | 1 { 
New-! r ou i ‘ i ‘ e 
aban ed for ! ] . t t i \ 
7.—Ta I i AVA I C M l i N H Brothe 

[his story, | of a boy « nad ’ ind left to 
hisownt l ma | t 0 i- 
thes; as al lust ol w i ( vy the l i I ‘ l- 
rections Were t ug, iD ttl ol live \ i t it I i man 
ol morase vod tar iro havit, who seldom 8} ke, aud rep i to re i q 08 

nha blow 

[ should imagu that | is about e ¥ old at t time J first recollect 
what passed. I m have 1 your im«yv as Vv vhiat | ith ed 
from him at differe CuMLLIVE » 4 ' left uy ‘ te apot It was 
with difficulty that I did lo ener king, he dt VY a stone at me 
f I asked questions, t f I repeatedly asked them after be had refused to answer 
[t was on one occa i ing sick, that | gained the matlion, a 1 that 
only by refusing to i ; ring bim food and w He told me that about 
twelve yea s bel t [ knew whathet t by a year, for I had never heard 
the term used } Ba h ship (I did not k v what a ship was) had 
been swamped ne \ ia heavy ” &ec. 

Now, here ils ac irs old, on a desolat ind, wh t had been borne. so 
ignorant as pot t | t meaving of the 1 rds ‘shi suid vyear.”’ vet so anxious 
to kuuw how it can that d late island 3 to encou rt ‘at ie blows to pro- 
cure this informatio Under such circumstan . how did it know aud was 
desolate, or that there was any other portion of tl be less so? Phis wonderful 
abstrac! kno vledg is th more pa ent from ti affectation of ignorance iu other 
matters; aud this silly—-profound style, is that w i mostly characterise the writings 
of Marrvatt, whose works are neverihe ' 


8.—Tue History or Penpennis: his fortune misfortunes, his friends, and his 
greatest enemy By W. M., Thackeray, author of “ Vanity Fair,” &c. Harper 
Brothers 





This highly interesting work, by this popular author, is being published in illus- 
trated numbers by the M Harpe It is pos ed ot allthat eu passing interest 
and wonderful knowledge of Lundon society, so ¢ picuous in “ Vanity Fair.” There 
is a qurintness of humour a vl a non chalant recklessness ranning through the story, 
which keeps the reader perfectly at ease with himself, and confident of an unflagging 
interest in his acqu intance with the tale. In force of imagination and man!imess of con- 
Ce plion, as well is vigor of delineation, Mr. Thackeray surpasses most of the other 


London novel writers, not exeepting Dickens, whose insufferable conceit and affecta- 
tion destroy the eflect of some of his finest passages. 
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9.—F rank Forrester’ 


Fish anp Fisnincor tue Unitep Srartes 
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I or Nortu America, Illustrated. By W.H. Herbert, auth of Field Sports, & 


all SEVe att I t I 
an n to Au 

m rv \ I 

bu ever ft ! I 


ter ren I 
th ks are | ! co) 
10 Wor wo Pe { —'| 


¢} Dp f M rs. St & I } ind 
t] : etit p pri We f ry 
of idle ca dy ly 
dolence ¢ a t It the 
ad} | | with 
¢€ New eve I Ot man 
It w m that! every 
I f it ‘ fit 
l ‘ ( iptly 
\ ‘ { ( te ly 
I ' » tal ng 


i¢ t ‘ ad con- 


boy supon tT { yw nen 


Ex rs By W W \ th C.8 





I nfl e ol el of W vorth, in cor t { te of the 
age by weaning it! " bat marl the « centary, 
an ting tl eli aL f in favor of pat that | ndly 
philanthropy wt on human nature, has been immet \ influence 
ot ‘ i] ! i i mit he Vv freqt nily ! } t | I md In a 
tat mber otf ‘ i, Cl Ni (Professor W ! ks of Words- 
wi oeiry, tha i iid tin the world j wl men, is an 
oct I I pore " | tite ad te oihe pa oct t port the 
see Lee f hile—¢ ind a n his own 
ios vi \ ! cradle to tl —for what 
else ¢ he do wit ry enhed, sun and f 3 1 { h song.” 
Th Exen I f t { of the : r, 4% f printed in 
1814, and cor ? at ! t, des il ly el t «€ ccelled 
by auy living poet Ch ‘ ete a poor Scottish | » traverses 
the mountains iu cor ny § the poet is ma te cou d philo- 
sophy of the beaut tu Che edit of M } cis & Co. is 
a Vel beanntu ed mit that { e olf the | W e! urage 
the reproduction of « sol the s “ s of neu 
1).—Snuaksreare’s Dramatic Wort with introduction, remarl notes, original 

and ect ilu ted I S psou & Co., I 

Ti firet non of thi m ficent edition tf con t ] i c ining the 
*Tempest” comple mike bed wit be steel er ' { Miranda. The 
edi is based on the te 1 of 1623 ith 1) Vi ionidged in 
aome respects, and ext ed and ir proved jn ¢ ! Li ty irance 
18 y fi ved the ‘ ol the type is very ‘ table t ‘ Kspeare. 
The project of the « rT to} emt! I é wilh a 
ate engravibg and cat | compile t » ¢ I cred 
ibly low price for t cApeusive ane beautiful style in wl ed 
12.—CommenciaL Reva NS WITH ForerGn Countriks ; with a Synoy of the Lawa 

revolating the |} nand Coasting Trade of the United States. John B. Satter- 

thwaite, Wm. R. Brow New-York Custom House 

This litte work is most valuable—that gives at a glance a view of the laws regulate 
ing our intercourse with all nations. It is indispensable to the sh er and mer- 


chaut. The work is compiled by Joseph T. Talman, Esq., Deputy collector. 
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13—Tue History oF tHE Unitep States or America, from the discovery of the 

Continent to the Organization of Government under the Federal Constitution. By 

Richard Hildreth. 3 vols, Harper Brothers. 

The history by Mr. Hildreth has already acquired deserved reputation for the com- 
prehensiveness of its facts, and the clear and attractive style in which the narrative is 
given. So comprehensive and accurate are the details of the story, accompanied by 
a complete analytical index, as to make a complete book of reference to all matters, 
facts and incidents, connected with the subject. This feature, of itself, would be an 
immense acquisition to any library, did not its literary merits and attractive style in- 
terest the general reader. The mere series of eventsdoes not alone occupy the author, 
bat collateral subjects of more general interest are treated in an able, philosophic 
manner, while a romantic interest is thrown around them. The fullest information in 
respect to the aboriginal occupants of the soil is given with the various origin and 
character of the first colonists trom Europe, and the ideas and modes of organization 
which they brought with them; the administrative, legislative, judicial, and ecclesiastical 
systems of the several Colonies and States; the origin and gradual developement of our 
existing codes of laws; slavery; indented service; religious sects; freedom of con- 
science, and religious equality; education; arts; manufactures; navigation; trade; 
the paper money system in all its forms and modifications; civil divisions, especially 

. the boundaries of the States, when and how they became fixed as they are; the rela- 
tions of the English Colonies to the mother country, to each other, to the Indian tribes, 
and to the neighboring Spanish and French settlements; the breach with the mother 
country ; the Continental Congress; the Continental army and navy; the articles of 
confederation; the national administrative departments; the public debt; foreign and 
Indian relations; the State Governments; the Federal Constitution; including a full 
analysis of the debates of the Convention by which that famons instrament was framed. 
The table of auihorities given at the close of the yolumes, presents a broad field for en- 
quiries for those who wish to pursue the extensive research which characterises Mr. 

Hildreth’s work. ‘The three volumes which compose the history are admirably got up, 

and do credit even to the world-renowned typography of the Messrs. Harper. 




































14.—Memoirs or tHe Lire or Wittiam Wirt, Attorney General of the United 

States. By John P. Kennedy. Lea & Blanchard. 

This is one of the most valuable books of the season—certainly one of the most inter- 
taining books ever published in this country. 

Although Mr. Wirt was by no means a politician, his memoirs have peculiar attrac- 
tions for young men, from the hiuts in which they abound concerning public life and 
a men, and the interesting personal incidents, anecdotes, &c. &c., which have 








2en iterwoven with the narrative. The editor, the Hon. J. P. Kennedy, has evi- 
dently had access to a very great variety of useful material, and has well performed 
the compilation and selection of the very agreeable letters of Mr. Wirt. If he had 
omitted his own, far from opportune or profound remarks upon those party organiza- 
tions to which Mr. Wirt was a stranger, the interest and value of the work would in 
no degree have been lessened. The work is, notwithstanding, one which should be 
in the hands of every young man in the country. Its intrinsic interest will insure it 








° a@ very general popularity. 
Want of space in the present number excludes several extracts which have been 
reserved for the next number. They will be found highly entertaining. 






15.—Postuumovs Works of the Rey. Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D. Edited by 

Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. 
16.—Institutes or Tuxonocy. Vol. vii. Harper Brothers. 

These two volumes of the Lnstitutes of Theology, comprise vols. 7 and 8 of the edition 
of the Posthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers, and they are probably of most interest to the 
general reader. ‘The rare energy of his mind, and the singular power of multiplying 
views of the ideas he presents, are well illustrated in these volumes. 














17.—Success tn Lire. A series of books, six in number—each complete in itself. 
The Successful Merchant, Lawyer, Mechanic, Artist, Physician, Farmer. To con- 
sist of biography, anecdotes, &c. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. G. P. Patnam. 
This little volume illustrates by examplesfrom real life, the means by which the emi- 
nent of all professions have reached superiority in the paths they have chosen, and is 
, designed to point the way to the young mind, and to stimulate energy in pur- 
suing it. 



















